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A Welcome to Dr. Freeman 

T is a pleasure and privilege to extend 

through the agency of the JouRNAL 
a welcome to Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
our new dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of California, 
Berkeley. It is certainly common knowl- 
edge that Dr. Freeman comes to his 
new service with abundant national 
recognition as a teacher and scholarly 
worker in American education. 

The new dean is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut and re- 
ceived his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
from Yale University. He became a 
member of the Yale faculty in 1906 and 
from there went to the University of 
Chicago, where he became professor 
of Educational Psychology and director 
of the Orthogenic School. Dr. Freeman 
is a member of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, the National Society for the Study 
of Education, and the National Edu- 
cation Association. He has written 
numerous papers and books on psy- 
chology and education, the latest book 
being Twins, A Study of Heredity and 
Environment. 

I am sure that the spirit with which 
Dean Freeman has been welcomed by 
his colleagues in the School of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Education 
will be reflected equally by the edu- 
cational forces, including both officers 
and teachers, of the various educational 
systems of the State. We of the Uni- 
versity bespeak for him a generous wel- 
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come on the part of all our school 
people—W. W. Kemp, Retiring Dean 
of the School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley. 





Greetings from the Dean 


I AM happy to greet the teachers and 
administrators in the field of second- 
ary education through the columns of 
the JourNAL of the California Society 
of Secondary Education, 


I am proud of the fact that I received 
my high school education in a state 
which is famed for its high schools and 
junior colleges. The high quality and 
advanced preparation of the teachers in 
the secondary schools of the state are 
doubtless responsible for the general 
excellence of instruction as well as 
for the pioneering character of these 
schools. 

The peculiarly intimate relation be- 
tween the secondary schools and the 
University of California has doubtless 
also been of great mutual benefit. The 
precise form of this relation has changed 
from time to time to meet new con- 
ditions, and there have sometimes been 
differences of opinion as to just what 
the relation should be. This is only natu- 
ral, but it is incidental to the effort to 
meet the common problem. The edu- 
cation of the young people of the state 


1 Although Dr. Kemp has asked to be retired 
from the deanship, the hundreds of former 
students at the University of California to 
whom he has long represented the School of 
Education, will still find him available, for he 
is to continue on the faculty, devoting more 
time to classroom teaching than he has been 
able to spend in the past few years. 
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is the concern of the schools, colleges, 
and universities and of the State De- 
partment of Education. Each has its 
distinctive part to play, but each can 
play its distinctive part only in close 
cooperation with the rest. This co- 
operation has been a prominent feature 
of education in the state, and this happy 
state of affairs will, I am sure, continue 
to exist. 

It is particularly significant that the 
Society is publishing a monograph se- 
ries. The members of the Society, who 
are for the most part engaged in the 
actual practice of teaching or of ad- 
ministration, are in a position to know 
what problems are particularly in need 
of investigation. They will therefore 
give the studies carried on by the So- 
ciety a somewhat more practical cast 
than is the case with some of the investi- 
gations conducted in universities. This 
is not to the disparagement of either 
the one or the other. The more general 
and seemingly remote studies may be 
selected and conducted so that they will 
be of fundamental importance and of 
far-reaching ultimate application, on the 
one hand ; and the more practical studies 
may be carried on by methods which will 
stand the test of scientific criticism on 
the other hand. There is urgent need 
also for the investigation of problems 
of wide general import which can be 
conducted under actual classroom con- 
ditions and which require a broad grasp 
of underlying principles and a mastery 
of techniques of research. This is a 
field which offers large opportunity for 
development.—FraNK N. FREEMAN, 
Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 





Next Month 


HE November issue of the Jour- 
NAL will present as a most impor- 
tant symposium a report of what 
California schools are doing for their 
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non-academic pupils. ‘*Non-academic” 
as used in this symposium refers in a 
broad way to those boys and girls who 
are not fitted to proceed with the more 
academic activities, either because of 
lack of ability or lack of interest. 
Introducing the symposium is an ar- 
ticle by Professor J. Harold Williams 
of U. C. L. A., which outlines the pos- 
sibilities for the boy or girl in the “lower 
fourth.” Ray C. McCormick describes 
the special curriculum for the non- 
academic in Castlemont High School, 
Oakland. Mrs. Catharine G. McVey 
and Walter L. Winston tell of the ex- 
tensive work along this line being done 
by the Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High 
School, with particular emphasis on a 
placement and follow-up program. Har- 
old B. Walker describes an unusual 
program for the junior high school, un- 
usual in that it is a terminal program. 
Mrs. Ada Plumley and Miss Viola 
Weamer write a very fine report of the 
“directed”” reading work being done in 
the Fremont High School, Oakland, for 
pupils who fall in this category. 
Harrison F. Heath, associate profes- 
sor of mathematics and psychology at 
San Jose State College, describes efforts 
of their junior college division to adapt 
its work to those students not academ- 
ically inclined. Dr. Ethel Perey Andrus 
tells of what her school, the Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, does for the 
underprivileged. Richard Gahr de- 
scribes the special classes set up in the 
Excelsior Union High School for the 
non-academic. Dr. Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, director of guidance of the Pasa- 
dena City Schools and member of the 
JOURNAL staff, writes the editorial. 


Other articles in the November issue 
will include an out-of-state contribution 
describing the origin and functioning of 
the core course in the East High School, 
Denver, Colorado. M. S. Allen, Long 
Beach Junior College, tells of “A Func- 
tional Approach to Physics Teaching.” 


a 


—— 








A Changed Conception of 


Evaluation 


HE Stanford Evaluation Work- 

shop conducted during the past 
summer was set up, along with ten 
other similar ventures, in coOperation 
with the Committee on Workshops and 
Field Service of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. For Stanford, a 
workshop as part of a regular program 
in teacher education was a new venture, 
but in previous summers similar ex- 
periments had been tried in other 
centers. 

Three years ago, the first of the 
workshops was held at Ohio State with 
teachers and administrators especially 
invited to take part. A year later the 
workshop idea was explored at Sarah 
Lawrence College in Bronxville, New 
York. During the summer of 1938, 
three workshops were held at the 
following centers: Sarah Lawrence 
College, Denver, and Mills College. The 
idea proved fruitful. Teachers were 
enthusiastic. It was a next natural step 
for the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation to attempt the experiment on a 
larger scale. This past summer all 
eleven workshops were conducted in 
cooperation with graduate centers of 
teacher education so that it was possible 
for participants to offer the results of 
their workshop experiences in partial 
fulfillment of advanced degree require- 
ments. 

The Stanford Evaluation Workshop 
opened on July 10 with forty-seven 
teachers and administrators enrolled. 
Throughout the six weeks’ period, 
eleven to fourteen staff members de- 
voted all or a major portion of their 


4 By ALVIN C. EURICH 





4 As an introduction to the present 
symposium on evaluation, this article 
does the valuable service of present- 
ing the philosophy behind the type of 
evaluative attempts reported in the 
following articles. Besides presenting 
this concept of what is meant by 
“evaluation,” the article gives a brief 
description of the purposes and or- 
ganization of the recent Stanford 
Evaluation Workshop. 


Dr. Eurich, professor of education 
at Stanford and director of the Work- 
shop, is well known in the field of 
evaluation through his studies and 
his contributions to the literature of 
evaluation. He came to Stanford in 
1938 from Northwestern University. 
At Northwestern he was a professor of 
education, and at the University of 
Minnesota, where he had been a 
member of the staff for several years 
prior to going to Northwestern, he 
was assistant dean of the College of 
Education. 





time to the project. In addition, regu- 
lar members of the Stanford faculty 
supplemented the staff in directing dis- 
cussion or in consulting with students 
on special problems. The faculty- 
student ratio was low—much lower, in 
fact, than is ordinarily found in teacher 
education. These workshop arrange- 
ments were definitely planned to stress 
evaluation. Because the term as now 
used is new to the professional litera- 
ture and because the papers in this 
symposium are concerned with evalu- 
ation, it may not be amiss here to state 
briefly the concept to which it refers. 
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ORE and more in educational 

circles evaluation is being used in 
place of measurement. Does this mean 
that the old stuff covered by most 
teachers and administrators in their 
professional measurement courses is 
merely being dressed up with a new 
name? Somewhat, perhaps, but not 
wholly. Evaluation includes measure- 
ment but is broader in scope. 


Achievement testing as it developed 
through the second and third decades 
of the present century stressed pri- 
marily the measurement, in quantita- 
tive terms, of knowledge of facts and 
principles and of skills. Tests of 
American history, of civics, of govern- 
ment, of chemistry, of physics, and of 
other subjects included in the curric- 
ulum called for knowledge of specific 
facts. Some problems, to be sure, ap- 
peared in the science and mathematics 
examinations, but the major emphasis 
was upon knowledge. As the tests were 
widely used, the pupils naturally gave 
more attention to the memorization of 
detailed facts in order that they might 
achieve higher scores on the examina- 
tions. Thus the tests came to influence 
teaching and learning. 

Teachers, administrators, and re- 
search workers began to recognize 
what was happening. They raised ques- 
tions on whether the tests as developed 
were actually measuring what they 
hoped the schools were accomplishing. 
They reconsidered their instructional 
objectives and in many cases reorgan- 
ized the curriculum so that it would 
give greater emphasis to outcomes they 
felt had been ignored. They did not, 
however, come to the conclusion that 
knowledge was unimportant and that 
all tests could be burned as far as the 
schools were concerned. They still rec- 
ognized knowledge as an important 
objective, but, they said, they were 
more concerned with the development 
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of critical thinking, of ability to co- 
operate with others, of social sensi- 
tivity, of attitudes of tolerance, of 
ability to live democratically, of broader 
interests, and the like. How, they 
asked the experts in measurement, can 
we determine whether our pupils are 
developing in these directions? Cer- 
tainly the present tests do not provide 
us with such information. And the 
measurement experts turned about and 
asked other perplexing questions : What 
do you mean when you say you want a 
pupil to live more democratically ? How 
do you expect your pupils to be differ- 
ent in this respect at the end of the year 
from what they are now? 


Cooperatively, then, the two groups 
analyzed each of the objectives and 
then asked further what observations 
could be made to provide evidence that 
the children were progressing in the 
directions indicated. In relation to some 
objectives available instruments could 
be used ; in relation to others new means 
of observation had to be developed. 


It was in some such fashion that the 
thirty experimental schools scattered 
throughout the country began develop- 
ing new programs of appraisal in co- 
operation with the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Association. 
Other schools such as the General Col- 
lege at the University of Minnesota 
developed similar approaches. In these 
ventures the main features of current 
evaluation programs became clearer. 
All are cooperative undertakings; no 
expert in measurement comes in from 
the outside to give or set up a series of 
tests. The teachers working together 
with whatever aid they can get from 
others determine: (1) the objectives 


of their teachings in terms of the 
changes they hope to bring about in 
boys and girls, (2) which of the ob- 
jectives they regard as important, and 








A CHANGED CONCEPTION OF EVALUATION 


(3) how they can collect evidence that 
will show more accurately than their 
crude and casual observations the ex- 
tent to which the pupils are progressing 
toward the objectives. 

It was this concept of evaluation that 
pervaded the Stanford Evaluation 
Workshop. Teachers and administra- 
tors brought their practical problems of 
evaluation. The workshop provided 
the opportunity to work directly on 
these problems with a minimum of 
other responsibilities and made avail- 
able staff members who were free for 
frequent conferences. In addition, stu- 
dents with mutual interests held daily 
discussion and planning sessions. 
Larger group discussions provided a 
framework within which the interre- 
lations of individual problems became 
readily apparent. Here, then, was a 
group of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and guidance officers working 
on real evaluation problems brought 
directly from their classrooms and 
schools. 


HE papers of the present sympo- 

sium grew out of the educational 
environment briefly described. They 
are not printed here as finished prod- 
ucts. They represent steps in a method 
for attaining more adequate evaluations 
of the work in the schools. Krug and 
others show how they thought through 
evaluation cooperatively and arrived at 
some definite means for collecting evi- 
dence regarding critical thinking and 
social development. Hart and Jacobs 
give more detailed illustrations of these 
aspects of growth. Collyer outlines a 
basis for the evaluation of a junior col- 
lege guidance program, and a commit- 
tee of five Workshop members present 
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what they regard as essentials in an 
evaluation of vocational guidance. 
Schulsen and McMahon, finally, show 
how the concept of evaluation was ac- 
tually applied to the Workshop itself. 
These samples provide only a few 
glimpses of the activities in which the 
members of the group engaged and of 
the results some of them achieved. 

And now after the six weeks’ experi- 
ence with a workshop, the staff and 
students alike look back to appraise its 
worth. There are some differences of 
judgment, to be sure, as is true of any 
venture, either old or new. The general 
consensus, however, seems to pronounce 
the workshop approach a worth-while 
procedure for experienced educational 
workers. 

A major question remains to be an- 
swered. How can the advantages of 
the workshop be realized in the total 
teacher education program? If a work- 
shop is to yield maximum values, it 
should be an integral part of the regular 
program and not set up as an “extra.” 
It is to this problem that the Progres- 
sive Education Association Committee 
on Workshops and the codperating in- 
stitutions will give major consideration 
in the year ahead. Whatever the result 
of deliberation and study, it should be 
in the direction of improved pre-and- 
in-service teacher education. Obviously, 
then, the real worth of workshops can 
be judged only in terms of the improved 
quality of service to the schools by those 
with workshop experience. The papers 
in this symposium cannot, therefore, be 
interpreted as an evaluation of the work- 
shops. They represent only steps in a 
process of becoming better teachers and 
administrators. 


One Hundred Thousand New Teachers 


Approximately 100,000 new teachers began working in education for the first 
time this year, according to an announcement from the United States Office of 


Education. 











Measuring Critical Thinking 


In a Science Course 


ELIEVING that the average citi- 

zen today needs more knowledge 
of and practice in the application of 
scientific principles than is offered by 
the usual college course for the non- 
technical student, the science staff of 
Menlo Junior College added to the cur- 
riculum, in the fall of 1937, a course in 
physical science designed to meet these 
needs. 

During the past two years the course 
objectives repeatedly have been recon- 
sidered and revised. The resultant 
statement of specific objectives is too 
detailed for inclusion here. It is suffi- 
cient to say that important in this de- 
tailed statement is a concern that the 
student (a) develop a clear conception 
of the field of physical science and in- 
vention and of the interrelations exist- 
ing and arising between technological 
development and our culture; (b) de- 
velop the improved work habits and 
study skills necessary to this end; (c) 
acquire the habit of using scientific or 
critical thinking in the solution of prob- 
lems; (d) acquire the habit of acting 
on scientific principles in ordinary life 
situations; (e) acquire new and more 
clearly defined interests; (f) develop a 
sound philosophy of living and a sys- 
tem of values, and (g) grow in his 
desire to take an active part in the 
improvement of social and environ- 
mental conditions. 

The course consists of five units, 
each unit built about a general objective 
from the physical science field. Each 
general objective is contributed to and 
supported by a number of essential 
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q By E. H. HART 





4 In this article are presented and 
described four different evaluative 
measures which were constructed at 
the Stanford Evaluation Workshop to 
test various aspects of logical think- 
ing in life-like situations as such 
thinking has been developed in a 
junior college physical science 
course. Needless to say, these ex- 
amples of evaluative instruments do 
not test for factual mastery but rather 
represent an effort to check on such 
objectives of a science course as may 
be stated in terms of behavior. 

Like most of the efforts of those 
attending the Workshop, these test- 
ing devices have been constructed to 
meet a practical need. Mr. Hart, who 
is an instructor at the Menlo Junior 
College, planned them for use in the 
physical science courses of his own 
school. 





basic concepts. The content of the 
course is not limited to small sections 
from chemistry, physics, geology, 
forth; both the 
elective and required exercises are 


astronomy, and so 
founded upon basic concepts and ob- 
jectives which may involve one or many 
of the physical science areas. Through 
ample reference and laboratory activi- 
ties the student goes into the various 
fields for materials and experiences of 
all kinds which he may need for devel- 
oping an understanding of the basic 
concepts. 

There is no textbook for the course. 
An extensive syllabus containing a wide 
variety of activities and references 
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supplies the outline which the student 
follows. A connecting chemistry labo- 
ratory, physics laboratory, storeroom, 
science library, and instructors’ offices 
afford an ideal situation for codpera- 
tive and individual work. 

The exercises and activities are set 
up so that all students arrive at an 
understanding of the basic concepts and 
general objectives, but may select dif- 
ferent activities to attain this end. This 
feature of the course provides for indi- 
vidual differences and interests. Each 
student receives much individual atten- 
Few lectures are 
given, and, except for the opening 
presentation in each unit, those are 


tion and counsel. 


given only “on demand” when a num- 
ber of students feel that they need a 
lecture or general discussion to clarify 
their own problems. 
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NUMBER of evaluation instru- 

ments and techniques have been 
developed and used in this course during 
the past two years, but the need for a 
more adequate evaluation of the attain- 
ment of certain important objectives 
has been felt. During the Stanford 
Evaluation Workshop, therefore— 
since improvement in various aspects 
of scientific or logical thinking and 
growth in ability to apply scientific 
principles in life situations are two of 
the important aims mentioned above— 
an attempt was made to develop some 
new types of instruments appropriate 
in these areas. Accordingly, the test 
forms presented here represent types 
of testing instruments that have been 
developed in an attempt to get evidence 
on the thinking and application of sci- 
entific principles which a student uses 
in real life situations. 





4 The material in this symposium on evaluation comes from members of the Stanford 
Evaluation Workshop, which was held at Stanford last summer with the codperation 
of the Progressive Education Association. A brief description of the purposes and 
set-up of the workshop can be had from the opening article of the symposium, which 
is written by Professor Alvin C. Eurich, director of the Workshop. This article should 
be read before the rest of the symposium, for it gives the philosophy behind the 
type of evaluation with which we are here concerned. 

In addition to Dr. Eurich’s contribution, there are six other articles in the sym- 
posium, and in one of these—that by Edward A. Krug, there are included contri- 
butions from seven different individuals. These articles, all of them reports on 
progress made in the Workshop, are efforts to extend evaluation to such fields as 
critical thinking in the science course, the student's system of values, vocational 
guidance, interpretation of data, ability to apply scientific principles, attitude of 
{airmindedness, social sensitivity, the school’s guidance program and, finally, to the 
Workshop itself. In these articles there is included an interesting assortment of 
evaluation devices. As can be seen from the above list of topics, there is little effort 
to relate the discussion to the various phases of the curriculum and, as the reader 
goes through the symposium, he may find even an apparent duplication. But the 
importance of the symposium lies not in the comprehensiveness of the treatment 
but in the interesting and challenging approach that has been made to the problem 
of evaluating what has previously defied evaluation. 

The symposium was planned and organized by Dr. Eurich. General responsibility 
for editing the materials was in the hands of Dr. Lawrence G. Thomas, instructor of 
education at Stanford; Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
and Frank B. Lindsay of the State Department of Education. All these men were 
members of the Workshop staff. 
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Test A, which is given in skeleton 
form below, as may be noted from the 
instructions, involves the student’s 
ability to draw a correct hypothesis 
from a situation after having consid- 
ered the facts relative to the particular 
situation. In addition, it aims to test 
his ability to verify each hypothesis 
with the data, to point out data which 
weaken or completely eliminate each 
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hypothesis, and to select a correct 
hypothesis even though there may be 
more facts at hand that support some 
other listed hypothesis. There seems 
to be a rather common error of 
thinking whereby an individual forms 
conclusions on the basis of insufficient 
evidence. If a student makes such 
errors, we wish to discover his difficulty 
early in order to help him correct them. 





Test A (Skeleton Form) 


A man enters a room, walks over to the table, and turns the switch on a table lamp. The 


lamp does not light. 
He observes the following facts: 


An electrical storm was raging outside. 


NAW PWN 


. The lamp shade and frame are crumpled as if from a fall. 

. The light switch made the usual characteristic snap when it was turned. 

. The lights in his neighbor’s home are burning. 

As he turned the switch on the table lamp all other lights in the room went out. 


. Often the current in a district goes off during an electrical storm. 
. The neighbor’s lights continue to burn after he turned the switch on the table lamp. 


He considers the following hypotheses as to why the table lamp did not light: 


Hypotheses. 


A. The bulb is burned out 


B. The two wires in the cord are short-circuited 


C. The lamp switch is out of order 


D. The power is off in the district 


E. The electrical storm has put out all lights in the house . 


In Column I opposite the list of hypotheses place the number (e. g., 1, 2, 3, etc.) of all state- 


ments which strengthen each hypothesis. 


In Column II mark similarly all hypotheses with the number of those statements which 


weaken the hypothesis. 


In Column III mark similarly all hypotheses with the number of the statements which 


completely eliminate the hypothesis. 
In Column IV check that hypothest 


is which you have determined as the most valid. 





Test B is similar to Test A but in- 


volves choosing an hypothesis based en- 
tirely upon the situation described and 
personal experience. In case a student 
refuses to choose an hypothesis without 
more available data, that fact would be 
evidence of his critical attitude. Then, 


too, we wish to find out how a student 
reacts to additional data after having 
advanced an hypothesis. In the light of 
new or additional facts can or will he 
rechoose or revise and verify an hypo- 
thesis on the basis of this added evi- 
dence ? 
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Test B (Skeleton Form) 

One evening a boy entered the bathroom of his home and turned on the cold water faucet 
of the lavatory. He found that the water merely trickled from the pipe. Usually when the 
faucet was turned on there was a copious flow of water. 

Instructions: Read the following four possible explanations for the lack of flow of 
water from the faucet and, before reading the statements of facts and observations listed 
below, place in the blank space just under the list of hypotheses the letter (either A, B,C, or 
D) of the hypothesis which you would select without further evidence. 


Hypotheses. I II III IV 


A. His father had failed to open fully the valve on the house 
main (water line) when he had used it earlier in the day 








B. The pressure on the street main was low 








C. There was gravel clogging the cold water faucet of the 
lavatory 





D. The main line to the house from the street was leaking 





First hypothesis chosen 




















Instructions: After having studied the following statements, place a check mark in 
Column I to the right of the hypothesis which you would then choose as the most valid. 
In Column II opposite the list of hypotheses, place the numbers (e. g., 1, 2, 3, etc.) of all 
statements which strengthen each hypothesis. 
In Column III mark similarly all hypotheses with the number of those statements which 
weaken each hypothesis. 
In Column IV mark similarly all hypotheses which are completely eliminated by certain 
statements. 
Statements of Facts and Observations 
1. His father had turned the house main off in order to put a new washer on the kitchen 
faucet. 
. There was a great amount of fine gravel in the ditch in which the service crew had repaired 
the broken main. . 
3. The flow from the hot water line in the kitchen also has been very small since early after- 
noon. ? 
4. The service crew had repaired the broken line under water. 
5. The water flowed freely and with the usual pressure from the garden hose with which he 
had watered the roses late in the afternoon. 
6. The sprinkler system in the lawn is working just as well as usual. 


hr 





Test C is chiefly a test on the appli- ations. It tests abilities in selecting 
cation of principles in science and may facts and evidences relevant to the 
be built about a great variety of situ- verification of a correct hypothesis. 





Test C (Skeleton Form) 

In performing an experiment in neutralization a student added an excessive quantity of 
sulphuric acid to a solution of the very strong alkali, sodium hydroxide. While preparing to 
boil the solution, the student spilled some of it on his hands. Immediately his hands began to 
sting. Check the line of action which he should have taken: 

—___.A. Wash his hands thoroughly with water only. 

—____B. Wash his hands with a solution of sodium bi-carbonate. 
>. Wash his hands with a solution of boric acid. 

—___._D. Cover his hands with vaseline. 


- 


In the following list of true statements check those which definitely support your choice 
of a line of action: 
—___.1. Burns from alkalies should be treated immediately. 
—__2. Immediate treatment of acid burns usually prevents serious injuries. 
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—__3. Alkalies and acids in water solutions counteract the irritating actions of each other 
when complete neutralization takes place. 
—____4. A borax solution will neutralize the action of an acid. 
5. One of the products of the reaction between an alkali and an acid is water. 
6. Concentrated sulphuric acid dehydrates the flesh and causes serious burns. 
7. Acid burns are best treated with weak alkaline solutions. 





Test D presents a more involved application of more general scientific 
situation but one which represents a_ principles and the selection of relevant 
normal-life situation. It necessitates the data for verification of an hypothesis. 











Test D (Skeleton Form). 

Mrs. Smith was entertaining a group of ladies for tea. She decided, in order to make very 
clear tea, that she would brew it in the pyrex glass Silex coffee maker. In order to avoid 
the possible taste of coffee in the tea she put a new filter in the Silex. She proceeded in the 
usual manner as in the making of coffee but found that the tea did not filter as rapidly as she 
desired. Having heard that one could speed up the filtering by cooling the lower unit of the 
Silex she put the Silex in a pan of ice water. The glass bowl collapsed suddenly with a loud, 
shattering noise, although none of the glass struck Mrs. Smith. 


The following are possible explanations for the shattering of the Silex; check with an 
(X) the assumption which you consider to be the best explanation for the sudden collapse of 
the Silex bowl. 

1. The sudden change of temperature caused unequal stress in the glass, thus causing 
it to break. 
2. The new filter did not operate properly and caused the glass to break. 
3. The sudden condensation of the water vapor in the Silex produced a vacuum which 
the bow] of the Silex could not withstand. 
4. The glass was of inferior quality. 
5. The Silex broke because it was constructed only for making coffee. 





In the following list there are a number of statements which support the explanation 
listed above. Check those statements which definitely support the assumption you have chosen. 
1. Glass often breaks when put in cold water. 
2. Pyrex glass is more resistant to sudden changes of temperature than ordinary glass. 
_—__—3. Tea cannot be made safely in glass containers. 
4. Any piece of glass which is hot will break when put into ice water. 
—_____5. The Silex bowl was made of thin glass. 
6. Reduction of pressure occurred inside the bowl when the water vapor was suddenly 
condensed. 
—_____7. The manufacturers recommend Silex outfits for making coffee only. 
8. Since water vapor occupies hundreds of times more space than the same quantity 
of water in the liquid state, the sudden cooling created a high vacuum. 
—____9. Breakage because of a difference of pressure by condensation would probably have 
scattered glass over the room. 





S we explore the possibilities of It has been tentatively decided that 

these four types of instruments, one test instrument, as we shall use it 
we seem to have found many opportu- at Menlo, will consist of ten sections 
nities for testing the various aspects of | such as the forms which have been dis- 
logical thinking in a wide range of life- cussed above. Four such instruments 
like and scientific situations. Through should be given each year, one at the 
careful choice of the situations, the beginning and one at the end of each 
hypotheses, and the statements, it semester. Since such a variety of 
seems that such tests might be con- realistic situations may be used, we feel 
structed for evaluation at any school that the first test should be chiefly 
or college level. diagnostic in nature. 
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Investigating the Student’s 
System of Values <1 czonce w. sacoss 


ONG before Mr. McGuffey edited 
his famous readers, teachers were 
endeavoring to instill ideals and socially 
acceptable philosophies of life in their 


charges—as a matter of fact, this aim. 


is by no means especially new or pro- 
gressive. The results of such education 
were evaluated by time and the success 
or failure of the student after he had 
left the school. In recent years, how- 
ever, teachers have become impatient 
with a system which postpones evalu- 
ation until the product of their en- 
deavors is out of the control of the 
school. Consequently, the makers of 
new-type tests are devising means of 
measuring the more intangible outcomes 
of education, such as honesty, for ex- 
ample, by pencil and paper tests. 

There has been great progress in this 
direction, but there has been no attempt 
to measure or describe the system of 
values which underlies the formation 
of a life philosophy and determines 
which of many possible courses of 
action a person will take. And so, as 
an effort to create an evaluation instru- 
ment for the description of these values, 
the tests described in this paper were 
formulated. 


HE ideal way of constructing a test 

in terms of student objectives would 
be to have the students themselves write 
the items. This is not at all impossible, 
for students can write out their opinions 
concerning their everyday problems, the 
most representative of which comments 
can then be classified according to the 
type of values they represent and in- 
corporated into a test. It is possible, 
also, for the teacher who speaks the 
language of the students and under- 
stands their point of view to write such 
a test or check-list. An example of such 
a teacher-constructed test is the portion 
from a twenty-item check-list presented 
at the bottom of this page. 

In this, as in the other nineteen areas 
of the test, the statements are so written 
and organized that each numbered state- 
ment represents a different type of 
value. In this particular test the types 
of values are as follows (numbers refer 
to those of the items in the check-list 
below : 

1. Value based on a dogmatic as- 
sertion of right and wrong, good or bad, 
decent or indecent, and so forth. 


2. Value based on the desire to live 





Com- 
Self Parents munity 


1. It would be wicked for me to smoke. 
2. I cannot live up to my best possibilities if I smoke. 
3. Smoking is a disagreeable and expensive habit which may 


be bad for my health. 


a 
5 


Smoking is all right if one does not smoke too much. 
5. The question as to whether I should or should not smoke 


has never bothered me. 


6. I should have the right to make my own choice about smok- 


ing or not smoking. 


— 7. I have to smoke some in order not to feel out of place with 


my friends who do smoke. 


. sipacpans 8. It is a sign of maturity and independence for one to smoke. 
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up to, or develop one’s self to the highest 
possible degree. 

3. Value based on consideration of 
physical effects and reward or punish- 
ment. 

4. Value based on a belief in temper- 
ance and moderation. 

5. A lack of values caused by in- 
experience, lack of interest, opportunity, 
or knowledge. 

6. Value based on desire for com- 
plete freedom of choice, “rugged indi- 
vidualism.” 

7. Value based on feeling of social 
pressure, the desire to belong. 

8. Value based on the desire to show 
sophistication, maturity, or complete 
independence. 

In the three columns labeled “Self,” 
“Parents,” and “Community,” the stu- 
dent is requested to check those state- 
ments which come closest to expressing 
his own opinion, that of his parents in 
regard to his conduct, and that of the 
community in regard to the conduct of 
persons of his own age and sex. The 
use of these different types of responses 
makes the test serve a threefold pur- 
pose. A simple tabulation of the total 
number of responses throughout the 
test for each kind of value in the “Self” 
column indicates the types of values in 
which the student places most credence. 
A great conflict of opinion between the 
child and his parents or between the 
home and the community may offer 
possible suggestions as to the causes of 
maladjustment. A comparison of the 
individual’s check marks in the column 
marked “Community” with the class 
totals for the “Parents” column will 
give an indication of the individual’s 
sensitivity to the demands of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


DIFFERENT method of ap- 
proach to the same problem of de- 
termining the student’s standards of 
value is the use of the problem type of 
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a This symposium represents an effort 
to get at the intangibles which cannot 
be measured by the traditional meth- 
ods of checking on the mastery of 
facts. And of all the intangibles, per- 
haps the one which is most likely to 
defy our efforts to isolate and ex- 
amine it is that which we call a sys- 
tem of values or a set of standards. 
This is the problem with which Mr. 
Jacobs deals in the present article. 
Mr. Jacobs is a teacher in the Post 
School, Highland Park, Michigan. 





questionnaire. In this type of question- 
naire, an example of which is given 
below, a life situation is described in 
some detail, and the student is requested 
to number, in the order of their impor- 
tance, the three considerations which 
must be taken into account before he 
decides on the best course of action for 
the solution of the problem. He is then 
asked to check one of the five possible 
courses of action which lead to the 
solution of the problem. 


A rubber band hit one of the most strict 
teachers as she turned around to write on the 
blackboard. Several people, you among them, 
laughed. The teacher accused you of shoot- 
ing the rubber band and told you to report 
to her after school. Although you know who 
shot the missile, you had no part in the prank. 
The teacher insists on your guilt in spite of 
your denial, and the guilty party makes no 
move to assume responsibility for his villain- 
ous deed. What things would you consider 
before deciding on your course of action? 
Number in the order of their importance the 
three considerations which you think most im- 
portant in arriving at your decision. 

__.a. The teacher is a person whom you like 
or dislike strongly. 

___b. The person who shot the rubber band 
is a friend of yours. 

___c. If you accept the punishment, it will be 
taken as an admission of guilt and will 
mar your record. 


—__d. If you tell on the guilty person, many 
will think that you are a poor sport. 

__e. If you do not stand up for your own 
rights, nobody else will. 


— a 





———-- 
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f. It is better to suffer unjust punishment 
than to be untrue to a member of your 
own group. 

__g. If the teacher gets away with such in- 
justice, it may make the group resentful 
and rebellious. 

__h. The situation may arise again and an- 
other innocent person be punished if 
the guilty person is not exposed. 

i. You did enjoy the way the teacher 

jumped when struck. 

It is easier to accept a small punish- 

ment than insist on your rights. 


a 


After considering these questions and state- 
ments carefully, what would you do? Check 
the one best course of action. 


__1. Refuse or neglect to report after school. 

___2. Complain to all of your friends about 
the injustice of the teacher. 

__3. Report after school, but insist on your 
innocence. 

__4. Accept the punishment as part of the 
day’s work and as the easiest way out 
of an unpleasant situation. 

__5. Talk the matter over with your coun- 
selor before making a dicision. 

__6. Tell the teacher who shot the rubber 
band. 

In this type of questionnaire the re- 
sponses are again classified according 
to the standards of values which they 
represent. The different factors which 
are stressed in the responses are listed 
below : 

a-b emotional factors. 

c-d personal considerations. 

e-f moral precepts and generalized 
codes of behavior. 

g-h social consequences and con- 
sideration of the group. 

i-j} extraneous and unclassified fac- 
tors. 

The course of action selected may 
also give some indication of tendencies 
or behavior patterns followed in seek- 
ing solutions to problems: 

1, Shows some lack of consideration 
of consequences. 

2. Shows a tendency to resort to 
verbalism and complaints. 


3. Shows a tendency to seek a face- 
to-face solution to personal problems. 

4. Shows a tendency to evade the 
problem. 

5. Shows a tendency to seek aid in the 
solution. 

6. Shows a tendency to seek a so- 
lution which may be just, but. which 
violates the ethical standard of the 
group. 

This type of questionnaire has possi- 
bilities as a teaching device and as a 
basis for group discussion of problems 
arising out of school experiences and 
the social life of high school students. 
As is the case with the first question- 
naire discussed, the problem type of 
questionnaire is best developed by the 
group. It too should contain sufficient 
items to insure a fair sampling of stu- 
dent reactions. 


INCE each locality has its own par- 

ticular problems and terminology, it 
is rather useless to give here more than 
a sample of the types of tests developed. 
Each teacher and each class can make 
its own evaluative instruments dealing 
with such problems and attitudes as 
arise locally in the fields of personal, 
educational, economic, and social rela- 
tionships. Subjects which are particu- 
larly fertile as a means of determining 
standards of values are those deal- 
ing with smoking, drinking, “necking,” 
cheating, honesty, church attendance, 
dating, late hours, swearing, gambling, 
attending public dances, war, obscene 
literature and stories, tolerance, union- 
ism, and nationalism. The field is limit- 
less ; the need is great; and teachers of 
skill and insight can develop evaluating 
instruments to meet their individual 
objectives. 











Techniques of Evaluating 
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Vocational Guidance ¢» sats i aN? 


T IS generally conceded that one 

important obligation of the public 
secondary school system consists of 
preparing its graduates for their next 
activity. For some this means pro- 
viding the necessary knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills for success in the ad- 
vanced formal schooling that is to be 
engaged in at once. For many others, 
however, this implies the development 
of sufficient vocational knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills to enable such gradu- 
ates to get, hold, and advance beyond 
initial jobs. For the greater part, these 
first jobs secured will exist in the local 
community. Obviously, these first jobs 
should be, so far as possible, ones that 
from the outset make the best possible 
use of the potentialities of these young 
workers. 

In order to develop a program of 
education, both general and vocational, 
that will make possible this optimal 
vocational adjustment it is urgently 
necessary that the school authorities in 
each community secure adequate data 
relative to existent conditions. Facts 
concerning occupational conditions, the 
usefulness of school training to gradu- 
ates, and common deficiencies of the 
graduates must be gathered on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

The committee of the Stanford 
Evaluation Workshop preparing the 
present report found it impossible in 
the short time available to give consid- 
eration to the whole problem of voca- 
tional guidance, but it did not pre- 
occupy itself with a specific phase of 
the problem, ignoring the other aspects 
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WINSTON D. PURVINE 





4 The technique employed by the 
committee of the Stanford Evaluation 
Workshop which has prepared this 
report involves two important steps: 
First, the setting up of a series of cri- 
teria which should characterize the 
effective vocational guidance pro- 
gram; and, second, the accumulation 
of various devices for measuring the 
extent to which an existing program 
measures up to the criteria. Even if a 
school did not wish to go to the 
trouble of measuring formally its pro- 
gram in the manner prescribed, it 
should find the criteria listed here 
very helpful as a check-list against 
which a mental survey of its own 
program might be made. 

Of the members of the committee 
reporting herewith, four are from out- 
of-state, and but one from California. 
The former group includes Mr. Ander- 
son, who is chairman of the Commer- 
cial Department of the Lincoln High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. Cle- 
land, who is principal of the Atchison 
Junior-Senior High School, Atchison, 
Kansas; Mr. Fleury, who is guidance 
counselor at the Nelson High School, 
Nelson, British Columbia; and Mr. 
Purvine, who is research specialist in 
vocational education at Salem, Ore- 
gon. Mr. Gfeller is principal of the 
Kelseyville Union High School, Kel- 
seyville, California. 





of guidance. There were eight sepa- 
rate headings under which it seemed 
appropriate to organize the delibera- 
tions and concerns of the committee: 
(1) the community survey in several 


forms, (2) the problem of securing and 
I 
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making available printed, pictorial, or 
other forms of occupational informa- 
tion, (3) the job discovery and place- 
ment work, (4) the use of a codpera- 
tive part-time work program, (5) tests 
of aptitudes, capacities, and interests, 
(6) a record system for guidance and 
placement use, (7) making occupa- 
tional information a functioning body 
of student knowledge, (8) methods of 


evaluating all parts of the program. 


Because of the nature of this sympo- 
sium, the present paper deals only with 
the last of these problems. 


N the process of evaluating the pro- 

gram dealing with the vocational 
aspects of guidance, we must consider 
two major fields, the administrative 
and that relating to the individual 
student. 

From the administrative standpoint 
the program must establish a desirable 
rapport between the school and the 
community. It must acquaint the com- 
munity with the efforts of the school 
and promote the feeling of partnership 
between all parties concerned. It must 
solicit and secure hearty cooperation 
and participation in the continuous 
process involved in each phase of the 
program as it strives to answer the 
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needs of the students by supplying ade- 
quate experiences. Should the school 
and community each continue on their 
separate ways regardless of the other, 
then the program has failed no matter 
how much reliable and useful data have 
been assembled. 


The success of the transition of the 
student from the school to the world of 
work is of paramount importance in 
the evaluation of the school’s program. 
If the transition experience has pre- 
pared the student to secure optimal 
adjustment to the world outside the 
school, if it has changed the formerly 
bewildered student to one who more 
clearly realizes his abilities as related 
to the opportunities in his vocational 
world, then the writers consider that 
the program has attained its objectives. 
A decrease in the number of failures 
to aid students who have problems of 
individual adjustment during the period 
of school-community is a logical basis 
for evaluating the program as it affects 
the individual. 


As a basis for an adequate evaluation 
of vocational guidance from both the 
administrative and individual stand- 
points the writers have prepared the 
following list of criteria with evaluation 
methods for each. 


EVALUATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE PHASE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Criteria 


1. Have we a reliable picture of 1. 
the occupational distribution 
of the community ? 

2. Does the job survey provide for a 
information concerning occu- 
pational shifts and trends? 

3. Is the test battery suitable to the kA 
community ? 


Evaluation Method 


Number and kinds of occupations in the community 
in relation to known data. 

Number and kind of workers in each occupation. 

Comparison of survey with year-by-year place- 
ments and requests in occupational areas. 


Comparison of test results with results and success 
of individual students in fields of work indicated 


by these tests. 


4. Is the program effective in se- 4. 
curing jobs for students? 


Number of students placed by school. 
Number placed by other agencies. 


Number obtaining own jobs. 


5. Does the program provide fora _‘5. 
definite plan of follow-up for 
all students ? 


Number of students reporting for conferences. 
Number answering questionnaires. 
Number interviewed on the job. 








10. 


11. 
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. Are provisions made to discover 


the students’ interests, abili- 
ties, and so forth? 


. Are students’ interests, training, 


and abilities considered in 
making placements ? 


. Does the program provide for 


job exploration? 


. Is codrdination provided in the 


part-time work? 


Does the program provide for 
coéperation with employment 
agencies? 


Does the program represent the 
coéperative staff activity of 
the school? 


Does the program provide for 
training students to report job 
vacancies to the school ? 

Are the results of occupational 
surveys available to students? 


. Are only useful facts recorded? 


Is the program practical? 


EVALUATION FR¢ 


Criteria 

Does the student know about the 
work of the community in re- 
lation to the work of the world 
so that he can make a wise 
vocational choice and see re- 
lationships of chosen occupa- 
tions to other occupations ? 

Does the student know about 
available occupational oppor- 
tunities ? 


Have students doing part-time 
work derived more knowledge 
and abilities than other stu- 
dents ? 


6. 


10. 


14. 


— 
un 


)M THE INTERESTS OF THE INDIVIDI 


1. 


. Number of students placed in the area of their in- 
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Number of personal interest inventories given. 
Number of aptitude and ability tests given. 
Number of personality ratings given. 
Number of personal interviews with students. 


ey 


terests and abilities as indicated by the placement 
records. 

Extent to which students return to use information. 

Number of field trips. 

Number of students on jobs. ) 

Number of other student work experience. 

Kinds of other student work experiences. 

Number of times each student is contacted. 

Time spent in contacting students. 

Employer contacts. 

Job visitations. 

Number of requests received from employers for 
information about students. 

Number of requests granted. 

Number of school students referred to agencies for 
placement. 

Number of students interviewed by agency inter- 
viewers. 

Number of staff members participating. 

Number of hours spent by each per semester. 

Kinds of participation. 

Common understanding of the school’s function. 

Number of vacancies reported. 

Number of questionnaires returned by graduates. 


. Tests given to students to determine their knowl- 


edge of existing conditions. 

Extent of such information. 

Correlation of data on record cards with informa- 
tion asked for on employer’s request for help 
records. 


. Time required. 


Cost to the school. 


AL | 
Evaluation Method 


Check list of census classifications of lines of work 
on which students rate the importance locally and 
nationally on a scale of 1 to 4. 

Amount of information students can give offhand 
about any local industry. } 


Check list of possible occupations. 

Rating by the student of his chances of getting jobs 
in each, 

Student-written papers on chances of getting work 
in chosen field. 

Employer’s judgment or rating. 

Comparison of test results of part-time students 
with those of other students not on a part-time 


program. 
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4. Does the student know his own 
qualifications ? 


5. Does the student know the fac- 
tors involved in making a wise 
occupational choice? 

In a broad field. 

In a specific job within a 
field. 

In a field suited to his quali- 
fications and interests. 

In a field where opportuni- 
ties are available. 

6. What preparation does the stu- 
dent need for this occupation? 

Information and under- 
standings related to job. 

A few basic widely appli- 
cable skills. 

Good work habits, indus- 
try, dependability, getting 
along with people, and so 
forth. 

Active interest in this broad 
field. 

Right attitude toward job. 

7. Does the student know what 
training is needed and where 
it may be obtained in securing 
a job and advancing in one or 
two major fields of interests? 

8. Does the student know how to 
get a job? 


9. What kinds of jobs are secured 
by students ? 


— 


0. Does the student know how to 
do a successful job in his ini- 
tial occupation ? 


— 


1. Does the student have the proper 
attitude toward the job, em- 
ployer, and school? 

2. Does the student make educa- 
tional progress after gradu- 
ation? 


— 


4. Use of a staff rating scale by means of which the 
student’s own rating can be compared with his 
rating by selected adults. 

5. Blank for student and counselor to check vocational 
choice or choices against listed criteria. 


6. Factual tests prepared by faculty. 
Rating by teachers of student’s skill in using com- 
mon tools. 
Record of incomplete and unsatisfactory work, dis- 
cipline record, choice of associate blank. 
Strong, Cleeton, and other interest blanks. 
Attitude scales needed. 


7. Essay type test on training needed and where it can 
be had. 


8. Number of students actually obtaining their own 
jobs. 
Simple test on what to do or not to do when applying 
for a job. . 
9. Number of jobs obtained by students in their own 
area. 
Opportunity for growth offered by these jobs. 
Opportunity for advancement offered by these jobs. 
10. Employer’s report showing student is doing satis- 
factory work. 
Report showing acceptable personality. 
Follow-up reports showing advancement in position 
and pay. 
11. Employer’s rating. 
Co6érdinator or counselor’s rating. 
Self-analysis record. 
12. List of books read. 
List of classes attended. 
List of courses completed. 
Educational plans for the student as given to the 
interviewer. 


Junior College Association to Meet 


The fall meeting of the Southern California Junior College Association will 
be held at the University of California at Los Angeles on Saturday, October 21, 
1939, from 9:15 to 12. The theme is to be “Junior College Articulation with the 
High Schools.” Dr. Arthur G. Coons, Graduate School of Claremont Colleges, 
who has just returned from a summer in Europe, will speak at the general session. 








A Cooperative Approach 
To Evaluation 


HOSE who give thought to the 

construction of testing instruments 
find themselves forced to go through a 
significant educational process, consist- 
ing of (1) the clarification of teaching 
objectives, (2) the stating of these ob- 
jectives in terms of pupil behavior, and 
(3) the development of situations in 
which these behaviors might be expected 
to operate. This educational process 
serves to sharpen one’s thinking con- 
cerning the entire curriculum and evalu- 
ation problem and in the end may be of 
more significance to the individual than 
the actual instruments constructed, even 
though these may be exceedingly useful 
and important. 

It was to secure this type of experi- 
ence that a number of teachers at the 
Stanford Workshop of the Progressive 
Education Association formed a special 
interest group. Although these teachers 
were primarily concerned with the 
values of the educational process in- 
volved in constructing the tests, they 
also wished to take back with them a 
few simple instruments which would 
help them secure measures on pupil 
growth in areas where tests are not 
readily available. 

With only a few weeks in which to 
work together, the teachers felt that they 
could not tackle all the possible ob- 
jectives set up for the school. After 
wrestling with the problem of selection, 
the group agreed to concentrate on two 
rather commonly accepted objectives of 
education : (1) critical thinking ; (2) so- 
cial development. For purposes of con- 
venience, the group split into two sec- 
tions, based on the two objectives 
selected for attack. Altogether the 
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4 By EDWARD A. KRUG 





‘ In this article a group from the 
Stanford’ Evaluation Workshop pre- 
sents samples of the various measur- 
ing devices they developed to evalu- 
ate critical thinking and social de- 
velopment. The seven tests presented 
in the article have been selected and 
introduced by Mr. Krug, a staff mem- 
ber of the Stanford Social Education 
Investigation and an assistant in the 
Evaluation Workshop. Mr. Krug gives 
credit in his article to the authors of 
the materials included. 





teachers represented a wide range of 
grade levels and content interests, from 
fourth grade through junior college 
and from mechanical drawing to core 
courses in the social studies with a 
variety of nomenclature. 

During the first few sessions of the 
two groups, the broad objectives of 
social development and critical thinking 
were clarified in terms of actual be- 
havior and members of the groups se- 
lected particular aspects of these broad 
objectives for their own projects. Dur- 
ing the group sessions the individual 
members presented their instruments 
for discussion and criticism. During 
these discussions general principles of 
evaluation would emerge and serve as 
the basis for binding the interests of an 
individual into a unified pattern of 
group interest. As a result each mem- 
ber of the group accomplished some- 
thing in the way of opening up an area 
of testing a particular aspect of critical 
thinking or social development. 

The remainder of this article is de- 
voted to a brief exposition of the work 














A COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO EVALUATION 


done by some of the members of the 
group. Since there was some overlap- 
ping on objectives, not all the work of 
this group is presented here. 

The following elements are common 
to the entire presentation of individual 
instruments: (1) the objective being 
tested ; (2) the name and school location 
of the person who worked on the ob- 
jective; (3) a statement of behaviors 


involved in the objective being tested ;' 


(4) sample items indicating the ap- 
proach made to the testing of the ob- 
jective. In some cases, a fifth element, 
that of summarizing the data, is added. 


Test oF ABILITY TO DETECT CONTRA- 
DICTIONS IN ARGUMENT 
Constructed by Ernest P. Branson 
Supervisor of Educational Research, Long 
Beach, California 

Behavior Involved in the Objective. 


The pupil detects contradictions 
among statements or sets of data. Much 
thinking is clouded by the ready accept- 
ance of anything in print. For example, 
only confusion can result from reading 
two newspaper accounts which differ 
in reporting the same event unless these 
differences are noted and weighed. An- 
alysis of contradictory situations indi- 
cates that they are likely to fall into 
some such classes as the following: 
(a) items involving quantity or num- 
ber, (b) abstract ideas, (c) activities 
(verbs), (d) names (nouns). 

Sample Exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: Read how 
two boys told about the fire they saw: 

A. One boy said the fire truck came down 
the street and skidded around the corner at 
forty miles an hour. The men jumped off 
and had the water on the roof before the 
chief got there. When he came he told them 
to work on the inside, not on the roof. The 
fire was out in a few minutes. 

B. The other boy said that the fire truck 
came down the street and slid around the 
corner at a high speed. The men jumped off 
and had the water on the roof almost as soon 
as the chief came. He told them he thought 
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they had better work on the inside and on the 
roof at the same time. The fire was out in 
an hour. 


In the list below put a check mark on the 
line before each thing in which one boy must 
have been wrong: 


—_—The speed of the truck. 

—_When the water started. 

—_How soon the fire was out. 

—_Who told them where to work. 

—_Where the chief thought the men should 
work. 


Summary and Interpretation of Data. 


The per cent of (1) contradictions 
correctly identified and (2) failures to 
identify contradictions are recorded for 
each pupil and classified as to whether 
successes and failures are in (a) items 
involving quantity or number (b) ab- 
stract ideas, (c) activities (verbs), 
(d) names (nouns). 


Test oF ABILITY TO SUSPEND 
JUDGMENT 


Constructed by K. B. Woodward 


Inspector of Schools, Province of British 
Columbia 


(For junior and senior high school) 


Behavior Involved in the Objective. 


Making a decision concerning a life 
situation which represents the necessity 
of suspending judgment due to the lack 
of essential data. Supporting the de- 
cision with a line of reasoning which is 
consistent, which is relevant to the issue, 
and which represents the necessity of 
suspending judgment in the absence of 
essential data (qualifying judgments). 


Sample Exercise. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: Read the fol- 
lowing paragraph carefully: 

Coming home one evening when his family 
was away for a vacation, Mr. Thomas found 
the front door of his house open. A drawer 
in the hall-table was pulled out and a purse 
that had been in it was gone. He remembered 
that as he had turned the corner of the next 
block he had met the Jones boy who had just 
come home from the reform school where he 
had served a term for stealing a rifle. Jones 
was coming from the direction of the Thomas 
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house. Mr. Thomas phoned the police at 
once. 


Below are three decisions which you can 
make concerning the ideas in the paragraph. 
Place a check mark before the decision which 
best represents what you think about the situ- 
ation. You are to make your decision only on 
the basis of the information provided in the 
paragraph. 

__. Jones had probably taken the purse. 

__B. Probably Jones did not take the purse. 

—__C. We cannot decide whether or not Jones 
took the purse. 

Below is a list of reasons which you are to 
use in explaining why you checked A, B, 
or C above. Place a check mark before each 
reason which you would use to support the 
judgment you made above. 

__1. The purse contained a large amount of 
money. 

__2. Jones is guilty because thieves never 
reform. 

__3. People who slink around like Jones 
always are thieves. 

__4. Everybody knows that Jones could not 
be honest even if he wanted to. 

__5. Just as a hungry man will steal food, so 
will a boy from a reform school steal 
money. 

__6. It is obvious that Jones stole the purse. 

___.7. Jones is guilty and if he is arrested at 
once he will confess. 

__8. Both the drawer of the table and the 
door of the house were left open. 

__.9. Anyone with any sense should know 
that Jones could not keep his hands 
off other people’s property. 


Test OF ABILITY TO INTERPRET 
DaTA 
Constructed by Esther Wiger 
Teacher, Helena High School, Helena, 
Montana 
(For senior high school ) 

Behavior Involved in the Objective. 

Pupils should learn to think critically 
in terms of the problem or principle 
involved. With propaganda on every 
side, safeguards are necessary, and at- 
tention should be given to purposes, 
accuracy, and inferences. As a pupil 
learns to read charts or graphs and as 
he recognizes a lack of significant facts, 
he is making progress in the interpre- 
tation of data. 
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Sample Exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: In the prob- 
lems below, there are a number of statements. 
Make your decisions according to the in- 
formation in the graph and determine whether 
the data given are: 

A. Sufficient to justify the statement. 

B. Sufficient to suggest the statement is 

probably true. 

C. Insufficient to indicate any degree of 

truth in the statement or not. 

D. Sufficient to suggest the statement is 

probably false. 

E. Sufficient to contradict the statement. 

In the blank preceding each numbered state- 
ment write the letter A, B, C, D, or E as the 
case may be. 

PRODUCTION OF AUTOMOBILES FROM 
192I TO 1936 
MILLIONS OF CARS 
YEARS | 2 3 4 > 6 
ae 
Z2 i... : 
RD ania sca aanmetar cient 
ne ee 
es 
Oe Sco 
i —_——n 
| 
SS 
| ee 
1932 ——___ 
| 
es 
ee 
ae ‘ 
__.1. The most automobiles were manufac- 
tured in 1929. 
—__2. Six million automobiles were produced 
in 1929. 
__3. More Chevrolets were produced in 1925 
than in 1926. 
__4. Less than one and one-half million autos 
were manufactured in 1932. 
—__5. The fewest cars were manufactured in 
1921. 
__6. The depression in the United States 
accounts entirely for the decrease from 
1929 through 1932, 
__7. The fact that 1932 was a presidential 
year accounts for the small number of 
cars made that year. 
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Summary and Interpretation of Data. 

A summary of the pupil’s behavior on 
these questions may be made by tabu- 
lating answers in the following diagram : 


PUPIL RESPONSE 
T PT ID PF F 






































5 | 
4 > a | Se | a d e 
° = — 
& pr f | ¢ | h i j 
a ID k l m n o 
bs 3 ‘anipattantiol cememmpedtin 
3 PF s | £ I s t 
a = anata 
: Ff u Vv | Ww x y 
6) | 

T is true. 


PT is probably untrue. 
ID is insufficient data. 
PF is probably false. 
F is false. 
General accuracy would be found in the 
squares a, g, m, s, and y. 
Crude errors would be in the squares e and u. 
Caution would be noted by tallies in squares 
c, h, r, w, b, and x. 
Answers tabulated in all other squares would 
indicate that the pupil had gone beyond the 
data in his conclusion. 


Test oF ABILITY TO APPLY SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES 

Constructed by Elizabeth F. Cadle 

Science Teacher, Reed Junior High School, 
Springfield, Missouri 
(For senior high school) 

Behavior Involved in the Objective. 
A tendency to act on the basis of sci- 
entific principles and to seek reliable evi- 


dence upon which to act in problem situ- 
ations. 
Sample Exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: Read the 
following paragraph for information to be used 
in the problem statements below: 

Springs are often used as a source of 
water supply. Since limestone frequently has 
fissures or cracks underground that permit 
surface waters to drain into them and render 
the water unsafe for human use, all springs 
should be carefully tested at frequent inter- 
vals to determine the condition of the water. 
Additional care must also be taken to prevent 
wastes from coming into the open spring both 
above and below the soil surface. Great care 
should be taken by people before using from 
a spring whose water is of unknown purity. 


You are to apply the data included in the 
previous paragraph regarding spring water 
to the statements presented below. In the 
blank in front of each numbered statement 
place the letter which indicates the extent to 
which you can apply the principles of the 
explanatory paragraph according to the fol- 
lowing legend: 

A. Inability to apply principles. 

B. Ability to apply principles. 

C. Partial application of principles. 

——1. Smell the water and if there is no dis- 
agreeable odor drink it. 

__2. Taste the water and if it tastes all right 
drink it. 

__3. Inspect the surroundings and if no 
source of contamination appears drink 
the water. 

__4. Look for a dwelling in order to inquire 
about the condition of the water. 

__5. Inspect the condition of the spring and 
if it is cleaned out and walled against 
surface contamination drink the water. 

__6. If the water is clear and cold, drink it, 
as clarity and coldness indicate emer- 
gence from a great depth and therefore 
the freedom from surface contamina- 
tion. 

__7. Go downstream some distance to get 
the water to drink because water puri- 
fies itself when it runs over gravel and 
rock. 

__8. Boil the water if you cannot find out 
about its purity. 


Test oF ATTITUDES TOWARD PAN- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 
Constructed by D. M. Whittemore 
Spanish Instructor, Menlo Junior College, 
Menlo, California 

Behavior Involved in the Objective. 


There are two aspects to the behavior 
involved: (1) An understanding and 
acceptance of the aims, aspirations, and 
values of the Latin-American peoples ; 
and (2) An understanding and accept- 
ance of the Latin-American as an in- 
dividual. 


Sample Exercise. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: Jn the blanks 
preceding each numbered statement below, 
write the letter which best represents your 
attitude according to the following code: 

a—agree 

u—uncertain 

d—disagree 
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—_1. The American newspapers should em- 
phasize first and foremost the Ameri- 
can point of view concerning the politi- 
cal situation in Chile. 

— 2. American labor groups should keep 
their representatives from encouraging 
political groups in Mexico. 

—_3. When the elements of education and en- 
vironment are disregarded, there is no 
difference in the intelligence (mental 
power) of the American and the Latin- 
American. 

—_4. We should always insist on the prompt 
payment of their debts to us by the 
Latin-American countries. 

__5. Mexicans living in the United States 
should be sent back to Mexico. 


TEST OF SOCIAL SENSITIVITY IN THE 
FIELD oF LABOR RELATIONS 
Constructed by Evelyn Mara 
English and Social Studies Teacher, Cheboy- 
gan High School, Cheboygan, Michigan 
(For high school) 

Behavior Involved in the Objective. 

Behavior which characterizes growth 
in the objective is twofold: (1) A per- 
son who is socially sensitive considers 
his own acts in terms of all foreseeable 
consequences to other people ; and (2) A 
person who is socially sensitive is willing 
to take measures counter to his own im- 
mediate comfort or that of his own 
group for the sake of a broader social 
group. This instrument attempts to 
measure a student’s ability to foresee 
consequences and his ability to distin- 
guish between selfish courses of action 
and actions which are socially beneficial 
to a larger group. 

Sample Exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: Read the 
paragraphs and then observe the directions 
which follow: 

Joe Reynolds has been employed as a car- 
penter by the Acme Motor Company for the 
past fifteen years. Although the Acme plant 
was not run as a union shop when he went to 
work there, he joined the Carpenters’ Union, 
and because of certain qualities of leadership 
he served as president of his local for a two- 
year period. 

During the depression years Joe and some 
of his friends began to feel that it was unfair 
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for non-union carpenters to work with them 
on the union pay scale—getting benefits of 
union membership with none of the expense 
or worries. They also began to worry lest 
some change in the dynamic auto industry 
might make their skill as carpenters unneces- 
sary. Because of these two elements, a desire 
for a closed shop and a fear of technological 
unemployment, Joe’s group was ready for 
C. I. O. campaigning, and in April, 1939, they 
signed up, with the United Auto Workers. 

Last winter when the U. A. W. split into 
two factions, the Acme local was part of the 
faction which went into the A. F. of L. But 
a few weeks ago, by a strong majority vote, 
the Acme local transferred its 10,000 mem- 
bership and its full treasury to the U. A. W.- 
C. I. O. Of course the C. I. O. leaders were 
very pleased over this action, because with 
new working contract demands to be made 
this fall they need all the support they can 
get. 


Although Joe and his group voted against 
the transfer, they were automatically included 
in it. Last night a man called on Joe at 
his home and introduced himself as an or- 
ganizer for the A. F. of L. Carpenters. He 
said, “If they are forcing you fellows to be 
C. I. O. members whether you want to or not, 
why not drop your membership in U. A. W. 
and come back into the Carpenters? You 
would be in a local with men you know and 
work with every day—skilled workers like 
yourself, men who look up to you as a former 
officer. What chance have you to assert your- 
self in a local with 10,000 members? You 
skilled workers went into the U. A. W. with 
the idea of helping the underdog. Now be- 
cause they outnumber you, they are dictating 
the policies for the whole group. Why, within 
two months they'll have you out on strike for 
contract demands that don’t concern you at 
all. Carpenters’ Union has always had what 
it wanted from Acme and without striking 
either. Come on back with us where you be- 
long.” 

On the next page you are to express your 
opinion regarding the course of action Joe 
should follow. In making such a decision, 
two questions need to be considered: 

First, who will be affected by the decision? 

Second, what consequences may result from 
the decision? 


Now before you decide on a course of 
action for Joe, list in this space all the groups 
you can think of who will be affected by his 
decision. Of course the public is affected im 
a general way. That is one example; what 
other groups are concerned? 
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Groups Affected 


Now see if you can think through the con- 
sequences which might result from the various 
courses of action. Match consequences and 
courses of action by placing the letter desig- 
nating a course of action in the blank before 
any consequences which might result from 
that course of action. Some blanks will need 
more than one letter; some may need none. 
Example: 

A X. Joe might be elected to serve a third 
term as president of the Carpenters’ 
Local. 


“A” is the correct match for Consequence 
X, because it ts the only course of action 
which would put Joe in line for such an office. 


CONSEQUENCES 


__1. Joe might become permanently unem- 

ployed through technological progress. 

__2. Joe might have to pay a special assess- 
ment of $2.00 per month to help finance 
the organization campaign among the 
dried fruit and nut workers in Cali- 
fornia. 

. The automobile companies might de- 
stroy C. I. O. by deliberately “stag- 
gering” their production schedules and 
giving all the unskilled work to the 
same group of non-union workers. 

. Autumn contract negotiations might be 
delayed by a refusal of the company 
to deal with the bargaining agency, on 
the ground that this body does not rep- 
resent a majority of the workers. 

—_5. While thousands of workers are in- 
volved in a stoppage of work during 
contract negotiations, Joe might have 
a steady job. 

. The National Labor Relations Board 
might be abolished by Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1940. 

Now that you have considered the groups 
affected by the decision and the consequences 
that might result, which course of action do 
you think Joe should follow? Check the ONE 


that expresses your choice. 


Courses oF ACTION 


Drop out of U. A. W.-C. I. O. and re- 
join the Carpenters’ Union. 


oushie 


—B. Stay in the U. A. W.-C. I. O. and 
submit with docility to the domination 
of the unskilled majority. 

—C. Stay in the U. A. W.-C. I. O. and 
“bore from within” to get it to re- 
turn to the A. F. of L. 

—D. Drop out of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. and 


join no other union—become a non- 
union man. 


E. Drop out of U. A. W.-C. I. O. and 
become active in an attempt to form 
a rival A. F. of L. local, joining with 
the other Acme workers who opposed 
the recent transfer to C. I. O. 


Summary and Interpretation of Data. 

A score sheet for this test may be 
made up of records tabulated in eleven 
columns. The first three might deal with 
“comprehensiveness.” In Column 1 
should be recorded the total number of 
consequences-courses-of-action match- 
ing which were made on any problem 
situation. Column 2 should show the 
ratio of correct matchings to the total 
number. 


The next two columns might give 
the data in regard to “recognition of 
logical sequence of events.’” Column 4 
should show the number of con- 
sequences which were incorrectly 
matched with courses of action. Col- 
umn 5 should give the per cent of 
incorrect matchings of the total match- 
ings which the student made. 

The next three columns should con- 
sider the “viewpoints.”” Column 6 should 
record the number of selfish courses of 
action which the student checked. Col- 
umn 7 should show the social courses 
of action which were checked, and 
Column 8 the compromise or in- 
between choices. If the three problem 
situations were presented at different 
times to the students, with several days 
in between, and if a given student on all 
three occasions chose the selfish course 
of action, it would be quite a reliable 
indication of a selfish point of view. If 
he chose each time the widely-social 
course of action, it would indicate a so- 
cial point of view. If he disagreed with 
himself from time to time, it might in- 
dicate a poorly constructed instrument, 
or a confused state of mind with no 
definite principles. 

The ninth and tenth columns of the 
score sheet should be used to record the 
data from the part of the test in which 
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the student lists the groups affected by a 
course of action. Column 9 should be 
used to check those students whose list 
of groups is so small that they have a 
very limited outlook on society. 


TEST OF FAIRMINDEDNESS 


Constructed by M. Weldon Thompson 


Superintendent, Julia Dykman Andrus 
Memorial Home for Children, 
Yonkers, New York 


(For high school) 
Behavior Involved in the Objective. 


The student’s questioning of the sin- 
cerity, honesty, and competence of per- 
sons who hold views which differ from 
his own (except obvious absurdities or 
statements completely foreign to the 
general opinions of informed people). 


Sample Items. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PupiL: You have 
observed in our study of important questions 
that people hold very widely differing opin- 
ions on social questions. Below is a list of 
statements representing opinions which might 
be held by some people regarding aspects of 
the “New Deal.” In your judgment, could 
these opinions be reasonably held by people 
who were sincere, honest, and competent? 
Remember, we are not asking for your opin- 
ions. Instead we want you to place a check to 
the left of each statement which you think 
represents an honest opinion which might be 
held by people who are reasonably well in- 
formed on the subject. Do not start until you 
are sure you understand the directions. 
Example: 

V X. Communism is a dangerous political 
~~ theory. 
__Y. All communists are insane. 

Statement X is checked, for undoubtedly 
there are many well informed people who be- 
lieve this. Statement Y is left blank, for it 1s 
not likely that an informed person would 
seriously and honestly make such a claim. 
—_1. The Government has a right to set up 

public power companies when, in the 
judgment of the Government, private 
companies are not furnishing adequate 
service at reasonable cost to the public. 


—_2. All migratory workers are criminals. 


. The Government should give all de- 
pendent persons over 60 years of age 
a pension of $50 a week. 
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__4. Relief workers should receive a mini- 
mum of $500 a month. 

___5. The primary purpose of the CCC should 
be to give military training to young 
men. 

WPA funds are distributed for political 
purposes rather than according to the 
true needs of the people. 
No person of foreign birth should ever 
be permitted to vote in this country. 


— ' 


a 


Summary and Interpretation of Data. 


If any items except Nos. 2, 4, and 7 
are left blank, it is assumed to be evi- 
dence of prejudice. All of the other 
statements are extreme but are such that 
a substantial group of informed people 
could be found to be in agreement with 
each of them. Each “liberal” statement 
(Nos. 1, 3, and 8) is matched with a 
“conservative” statement (Nos. 5, 6, 
and 9). Thus, a check of liberalism- 
conservatism can be made here and also 
consistency of point of view. The entire 
instrument is based on the assumption 
that the person who refuses to believe 
that informed people hold the given 
opinions (except the unchecked absurdi- 
ties) is expressing his prejudice. 


EMBERS of this special interest 

group of the Workshop feel that 
the summer’s work was profitable in 
that it provided an opportunity to ex- 
plore the possibilities of testing some of 
the non-information outcomes and gave 
them the experience of thinking through 
the steps involved in the construction of 
these instruments. It was felt by some 
of the teachers that this group attack on 
the problem of constructing tests might 
be applied to a school situation. As in 
the summer situation, the school need 
not feel obligated to tackle all its objec- 
tives at one time. If each year, however, 
its teachers, working individually on 
separate tests and yet codperatively in 
groups, could open up the possibilities in 
one direction only, much would be ac- 
complished in applying the principles of 
evaluation to concrete classroom situa- 
tions. 





Evaluating Junior College 
Guidance Programs «41, c. a. couver 


EFORE progress can be made on 

this particular problem, it is obvi- 
ous that we must answer the question 
of what is meant by the junior college 
guidance program. At first glance such 
a program would appear to be the sys- 
tematic efforts that a school makes to- 
ward guiding and directing the indi- 
vidual’s progress through his two years 
in junior college. As such it might con- 
sist of the conferences held between ad- 
visers or principal and the students and 
of contacts the students have with guid- 
ance books or printed materials. But 
as one considers this question it becomes 
apparent that the things that influence 
or guide the student are not confined to 
these few conferences or book contacts. 
Anything in the school program may 
act as a guiding force—in fact, some 
things in the program may even neutral- 
ize or cancel the efforts of the guidance 
counselor. Some event on the athletic 
field or in the laboratory, for example, 
might carry more weight than words in 
the principal’s office. 

What, then, is the answer? If guid- 
ance grows out of the entire school pro- 
gram, some consideration must be given 
to the whole program and its ends and 
objectives. 

Several conferences with members 
of the Stanford Evaluation Workshop, 
both staff and students, brought the 
conclusion that most junior college 
faculties would join in the assumption 
that the junior college should provide 
those educational experiences which de- 
velop individuals to live effectively in 
a democratic society. This conclusion 
brought on the next question: “What 
kind of individuals are needed for this 





q This article is of value not only for 
the technique of evaluation it de- 
velops, but also for the realization it 
gives us of the limitations of our pres- 
ent evaluative instruments in the 
realm of behavior and of the utter 
lack of such materials in certain 
areas. Because the article is con- 
cerned principally with narrowing 
down objectives of education in terms 
of specific behavior which can be 
measured, its application is broader 
than the title would indicate. 

Mr. Collyer is vice-principal of the 
Lassen Union High School, Susanville. 





effective living?” A very general defi- 
nition could be given, but there are two 
difficulties with this: first, that most 
educators would be able to say that 
their program was already meeting these 
general objectives, and, second, that it is 
too difficult to measure progress toward 
general objectives. The objectives, then, 
need to be stated in the form of specific 
behavior patterns that are observable. 


N the search for specific statement 

of behavior that could be observed, 
it was necessary to organize the desired 
objectives. These objectives were finally 
classified in terms of interests, infor- 
mation, skills, habits or character, and 
attitudes. “Interests” refers to the need 
for several healthy interests in the basic 
areas of human activity. “Information” 
refers to the possession of a wide range 
of knowledge in regard to the basic fields 
of human activity. “Skills” involve the 
development of proficiency in funda- 
mental operations. The term “habits or 
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GENERAL BEHAVIOR OBJECTIVES CHART 
Leisure Home Personal Socio- 
Vocations Time Living Living Civic 
Interests in Variety of jobs Variety of Family Health Clubs or or- 
activities contacts ganizations 
with civic 
purposes 
Informa- Job openings Sources of Household Health Civic insti- 
tion about Job require- books manage- tutions 
ments ment 
Job training 
Effects on 
health 
Labor unions 
Occupational 
trends 
Skills in Interviews Reading Advertising Health Interpreting 
analysis 
Habits of Industry Sportsman- | Codperation Self-direc- Voting 
ship with other tion 
members 
of family 
Attitudes in Purpose of Activity Choosing Health Social prob- 
regard to occupation enjoyment a mate lems 


























character” is considered to refer to gen- 
eral ways of behaving in life situations. 
“Attitudes” are assumed to be generali- 
zations of opinion in view of which life 
problems and activities are faced. 

As this work progressed at the work- 
shop it soon became apparent, though, 
that the behavior of an individual varies 
in different situations. So his living was 
divided into five areas. These were arbi- 
trarily called vocational, leisure time, 
home living, personal living, and socio- 
civic areas. Each of these areas, in turn, 
has several aspects. The next task, 
therefore, was to develop a chart that 
showed the scope of the objectives for 
each area. 

This chart is called the General Be- 
havior Objectives Chart. In the part of 
the chart shown here, only one behavior 
objective is listed for each area, with 
the exception of the vocations area, 
under the information objectives. At 
this point in the chart an attempt is 
made to show how a more extensive list 
might be developed. Each of the areas 
can be developed as extensively as any 
faculty or school administration may 
desire. 


The General Behavior Objectives 
Chart indicates that there is a desire for 
expression of behavior in regard to the 
aspect of living noted in the square. For 
example, interests should be developed 
in a variety of jobs, in a variety of 
leisure-time activities, in family con- 
tacts, in health, and in clubs or organi- 
zations with civic purposes. There may 
be, and undoubtedly are, several other 
aspects of living for each of these 
squares. 

As this work progressed, it soon be- 
came apparent that these general be- 
havior objectives are not definite enough 
to be used for purposes of evaluation. 
To be observable the behavior pattern 
needs to be more specific. So a second 
chart of specific behavior patterns was 
developed. The portion of this Spe- 
cific Behavior Patterns Chart illustrated 
herewith presents only one pattern for 
each area with the exception of the 
leisure-time area, under the information 
objectives. Here an attempt is made to 
show how extensive the list of specific 
behavior patterns might become in any 
area. Each faculty will develop a set 
of patterns for itself, for only in this 
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SpEcIFIC BEHAVIOR PATTERNS CHART 
Home Personal Socio- 
Vocations Leisure Time Living Living Civic 

Interests Interested Interested in Interested Interested Interested in 
in two or one or more in the in life. discussion of 
three games or activities socio-civic 
occupa- sports. of his problems. 
tions. family. 

Information | Knowsrisks | Knows sources | Is Knows Is acquainted 
and dan- of books, mag- acquainted symptoms with names 
gers to azines, etc. with of common and sources 
health of Knows risks sources of diseases. of several 
various and dangers consumer contempo- 
occupa- to health of informa- rary books 
tions. various sports. tion. and maga- 

Knows location zines, 
of parks, play- 

grounds, etc. 

Knows capaci- 

ties for recre- 

ation. 

Skills Writes an Reads with Figures Drives Interprets 
effective comprehen- problems automobile data in 
business sion printed of interest, efficiently. problem- 
letter. material of deprecia- solving 

certain diffi- tion, fashion. 
culty. install- 

ment, 

buying, 

etc., 

effectively. 

Habits Works with | Acts as good Coéperates Plans own Votes in 
industry to “sport” in with other activities clubs or 
complete games. members toward organiza- 
jobs. of family. future tions to 

goals. which he 
belongs. 

Attitudes Views Views leisure Avoids con- | Believes Is sensitive 
vocations time activities flicts with that he to social 
as in proportion family has goal problems. 
shifting. to other ac- concerning in life. 

tivities. living 
habits. 


























way can there be any assurance that 
behavior patterns on the list are the 
ones that can be recognized and ap- 
praised by the particular teaching group. 


HE next problem was finding how 

to measure progress toward attain- 
ment of the specific behavior patterns. 
Many instruments have been devised to 
measure various elements in individual 
development, so it was thought wise to 
make a survey of the field to see what 
was available. In order to get a picture 
of the entire field and see just how thor- 
oughly it is covered, an Evaluation 
Instruments Chart was constructed. 
This chart lists for each area all the 
evaluation instruments that are avail- 
able and that seem to serve, at least in 


part, as valid instruments of appraisal. 
If any instruments exist for an area, 
one is listed, but in the vocational area 
of the interest objectives several are 
listed to indicate how the chart might 
be developed more extensively. 

This Evaluation Instruments Chart 
brings us squarely in contact with the 
problem facing those who evaluate the 
junior college guidance program. Ade- 
quate evaluation instruments for the 
whole broad area of behavior do not 
exist. Five of the areas are entirely 
blank. Sixteen have instruments that 
are clearly inadequate to measure all the 
aspects within the area. Only four areas 
have instruments that might be termed 
fairly satisfactory. There are even 
“blind spots” in these areas. One re- 
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EvALUATION INSTRUMENTS CHART 
Home Personal Socio- 
Vocations Leisure Time Living Living Civic 
Interests Vocational Personality Personality 
Interest and Interest Quotient 
Blank— Inventory— Test—Link. 
Strong. Hildreth. 
Vocational 
Interests 
Inventory— 
Claxton. 
Specific 
Interests ° ° 
Inventory— 
Stewart- 
Brainard. 
Information Vocational Coéperative Minnesota Health Codédperative 
Guidance Current Liter- Euthenics Knowledge Contem- 
Test— ature and Compre- Test— porary 
Kefauver- Arts Test. hensive. Gates- Affairs 
Hand. Strang. Test. 
. 7 - 
Skills Minnesota Iowa Silent Minnesota Functional Codperative 
Vocational Reading Home Thinking Test of 
Test for Tests— Status Test— Social 
Clerical Greene- Index. Prog. Science 
Workers— Jorgensen- Educ. Abilities— 
Andrew. Kelly. Assoc, Wright- 
stone. 
* - . * 
| 
Habits Inventory | Business 
of Student | Education 
Self- Council 
Ratings— | Personality 
Kefauver- tating 
Hand. | Schedule. 
* . 
Attitudes Purdue Personality Purdue Scale The Scale for 
Scale for | and Interest for Measur- Adjustment Measuring 
Measuring Inventory— ing Attitude Inventory— Attitude 
Attitude Hildreth. toward any Bell. toward 
toward any Home- War— 
Vocation— | making Thurstone, 
Miller. Activity— 
Kellar. 
: > . . . 

Blank areas indicate that no evaluation instruments were found. 

Areas with * had few adequate evaluation instruments. 

Complete references to these measures can be found in Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
1938, by Oscar K. Buros, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The book 
presents critical reviews of most of these evaluation instruments and treats of many 
others not listed here. 











sult of this study is, then, the realiza- 
tion of the limitations in evaluation 
instruments that exist and some notion 
of where the limitations are greatest. 
Does this mean that this approach to 
the problem is unsound? The author 
does not think so. In the Stanford 
Workshop were many accounts of 
efforts that have been made through- 
out the country to build new means 
of appraising educational results. The 
work of the University of Minnesota 
General College in setting up examina- 


tions to evaluate its educational pattern 
and the continuous reorganizing of 
both its curriculum and evaluation pro- 
gram is an illustration of the possibility 
of building evaluation instruments. The 
materials developed by the Progressive 
Education Association in the Eight- 
Year Study offer many usable instru- 
ments for measuring the attainment of 
objectives which a few years ago were 
thought to be too elusive for measure- 
ment. Many instruments have been de- 
veloped which are at least beginnings 
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in measuring critical thinking, the ap- 
plication of principles, and the inter- 
pretation of data. 

On the basis of this evidence, the 
author reached these conclusions—all 
of which need some further substanti- 
ation by continued research : 


1. Evaluation instruments can be developed 
to measure all forms of behavior. One of 
these instruments may be subjective as well as 
objective. 

2. Evaluation instruments must be devel- 
oped in terms of the behavior patterns desired. 

3. Effective evaluation instruments will gen- 
erally be those developed, or at least adapted 
for use, by the faculty of the school that is 
being evaluated. 

4. The inauguration of the evaluation proc- 
ess does not need to await development of in- 
struments for the entire field. 


The problem still remains with any 
thoughtful junior college administrator 
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of what to do with the results of such 
a program. One cannot, of course, 
assume what the results will be in all 
cases. They will vary greatly, depend- 
ing on the school system, its present 
practices, and the extent of the evalu- 
ation program devised. 

Certain results, however, can be 
visualized as occurring in most cases— 
provided that the evaluation process is 
sincere. First, it is likely that evidence 
will be produced that shows the school 
is doing very little for many of its stu- 
dents in certain of the areas of behavior 
objectives. Second, the results will prob- 
ably show that many students rank low 
in the forms of behavior that most will 
agree are basic to effective democratic 
living. 


“The Great Powers in World Politics”: A Review 


The second revised edition of Frank H. Simonds’ and Brooks Emeny’s 
The Great Powers in World Politics (American Book Company, 1939) brings 
down to August, 1939, the invaluable analysis of postwar international relation- 
ships originally published in 1935. In its new, as in its original edition, this 
important volume sheds needed light upon the dynamic factors in postwar affairs. 
Its well-documented Part I—an analysis of national, economic, demographic, and 
strategic considerations in foreign policy—presents with great clarity the elements 
which have determined the contemporary international orientation of the powers. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to a consideration of the foreign policies of 


each major nation. 


A striking feature of the book is the inclusion of numerous excellent charts 
and maps, which convey visually the mass of revealing information embodied in 


the text. 


Many important postwar documents are appended—including the 


Franco-German Declaration of Friendships (1938); the Munich Settlement 
(1938) ; the Declaration of Lima (1938) ; the Reich-Slovak Treaty (1939) ; and 
the Communication of President Roosevelt to Chancellor Hitler and Premier 
Mussolini (1939). There is also a forty-page chronology of international affairs 
from the year 843 to 1939 and an extensive and useful bibliography. 

Critics who have regarded the writings of Frank H. Simonds as somewhat 
journalistic and alarmist will find a counterweight in the scholarly contributions 
of Brooks Emeny. The significance of the book may be gauged in part by the 
fact that its authors were largely responsible for popularizing the notion of a 
conflict between the “Haves” and the “Have-nots” as an explanation for recent 
international alignments and events. Although the authors undertake to give 
postwar developments a nineteenth century setting, the historian will wish that 
the result were more historical. As an analysis of vital factors in present inter- 
national relationships, however, the book is worthy of every school library 
and would prove a useful addition to the private libraries of all who wish to 
understand present-day Europe’s complexities——Easton RorHwet., Stanford 


University. 








Evaluating the Workshop 


Itself 


HEN a group of educators 

come together to study during 
the summer in an “evaluation work- 
shop,” it is only logical to expect that 
they set up some procedure whereby 
they attempt to appraise the success of 
their efforts. Such appraisal is espe- 
cially important when their working 
together is in the nature of an experi- 
ment. Experiments are likely to be 
looked on with mistrust, to be con- 
sidered fads. If a particular fad has 
merit, if it is of significance beyond the 
ordinary, then it must supply some facts 
to substantiate its claims. Likewise the 
very nature of an experiment demands 
a careful checking of all possible evi- 
dence of its success or failure in order 
that its strengths may be retained and 
its weaknesses strengthened. 


Accordingly the ten members of the 
Stanford Evaluation Workshop who 
volunteered to serve on the evaluation 
committee, under the leadership of 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard, set to work early 
in the summer to map out possible 
methods by which the Workshop could 
examine its own procedures and esti- 
mate its success. 


T the first general meeting Dr. Alvin 

C. Eurich had outlined the pur- 

poses of the Workshop as the staff saw 

them. Some of these purposes were as 
follows: 


1. The members of the Workshop were to 
have an opportunity to work on the problems 
they had brought with them from their own 
schools. Through Workshop activities they 
could clarify these problems and develop ways 
of handling them. 

2. Democratic relationships were to exist 
between the members of the Workshop and 
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q By VIOLET SHULSEN and ALICE MCMAHON 





q As the authors themselves point 
out, this-article is not a report of 
findings but rather is a description of 
procedures. The authors do not give 
us the results of their attempt at 
evaluation of the Stanford Workshop, 
but they do show us how they went 
about the task of appraisal. The pro- 
cedure described herein is particu- 
larly representative, incidentally, of 
the technique utilized so frequently 
throughout the present symposium, a 
technique which calls first for the 
statement of purposes in terms of 
behavior and the subsequent con- 
struction of means for determining 
the extent to which the desired be- 
havior is achieved. 

Miss Shulsen is chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee in the Fortuna 
Union High School. She teaches 
English and French. Miss McMahon 
is head of the English Department 
and counselor in the Napa Union 
High School. 





the members of the staff in order that learn- 
ing and teaching could be most effective. 

3. Members of the Workshop would be- 
come acquainted with colleagues from all 
over the country. Thus they would know the 


frontier thinking in education in various 
places. 
4. By working and thinking together on 


their various problems, the members of the 
Workshop and the staff would have an oppor- 
tunity to clarify their philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

5. The members of the Workshop would 
have an opportunity, through various activi- 
ties, to become acquainted with some of the 
general trends in education. 


Using these general statements of 
purposes as a starting point, the first 
step for the evaluation committee was 
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to restate the purposes in terms of be- 
havior. 

The second purpose stated above will 
serve as an example: “Democratic re- 
lationships were to exist between the 
members of the Workshop and the 
members of the staff in order that learn- 
ing and teaching could be most effec- 
tive.” If this purpose were to be ac- 
complished, exactly what would be the 
relationship between the members of 
the Workshop and the staff members? 
In what ways would this relationship 
be democratic ? What is meant by effec- 
tive learning and teaching? The break- 
down of this objective into behavior 
patterns may be expressed as follows: 

1. Every member of the Workshop would 
have opportunities to talk his problem over 
with staff members. This meant that there 
would be a staff large enough to make possi- 
ble many personal contacts with members. 

2. Members of the Workshop would par- 
ticipate freely in all discussions. 

3. At no time would staff members impose 
their ideas, points of view, or problems upon 
the students. 

4. The students would be given ample 
opportunity to participate in planning and 
carrying out the summer’s program of work. 

5. If learning and teaching were effective, 
the students would accomplish the work they 
had set out to do during the summer. They 
would also expand the scope of their work 
as their outlook became broader. They would 
define their problems more clearly. 

In a like manner each of the other 
purposes could be broken down into 
behavior patterns. 

The evaluation committee was next 
faced with the problem of devising 
ways by which to determine the extent 
to which these purposes, restated as 
behavior patterns, were being achieved 
by the Workshop. Inasmuch as each 
student was working on his own prob- 
lem and was reading whatever books 
contributed to the issues with which he 
was concerned, and, furthermore, as 
there was no common body of knowl- 
edge which every member of the Work- 
shop was expected to learn, nor any pre- 
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scribed list of books to be read, obvi- 
ously a facts-and-knowledge test would 
be entirely out of place in an attempt 
to measure achievement at the end of 
the summer’s work. 


The work of the committee was 
greatly facilitated at this point and at 
subsequent points by the materials al- 
ready prepared by the Committee on 
Evaluation of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. These were offered 
to the local committee for the help that 
they might give, but we were under no 
compulsion to adopt their use ; however, 
in view of the fact that these materials 
had been prepared for this purpose by 
experts who had given considerable time 
to their preparation, it seemed advisable 
to make use of them rather than to spend 
the summer trying to work out new pro- 
cedures which might not be so valuable 
as those already prepared. 


OUR evaluation instruments were 
used in appraising the summer 
Workshop: 


1. An Educational Issues Test (a test of 
attitudes). 


2. Cumulative records of participants in the 
Workshop. 


3. Appraisal of the Workshop by means of 
a student questionnaire. 


4. Appraisal of the Workshop by means of 
a staff questionnaire. 

THE EpucaTIonat Issues Test. On 
registration day the members of the 
Workshop took an attitudes test which 
presented certain issues concerned with 
curriculum, teaching and learning, guid- 
ance, evaluation, and the application of 
democratic principles to education. By 
taking the same test again during the 
last day of the Workshop, they gave 
evidence of any significant changes in 
attitude. Thus the test showed: 

1. Whether the group as a whole 
tended to be liberal or conservative in 
its thinking about educational issues. 

2. In what ways individuals showed 
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leanings toward conservatism or liberal- 
ism. 

3. Significant shifts (if any) in group 
thinking during the summer. 

4. Those educational issues about 
which individuals changed their think- 
ing during the summer. 


CuMULATIVE Recorps. The Work- 
shop records included minutes of all 
group meetings. These minutes should 
serve as useful guides for the future de- 
velopment of workshops and the train- 
ing of workshop leaders. They should 
also provide basic data for studying 
the content and techniques of group 
meetings. 

Records of the progress of each indi- 
vidual were kept in folders, a separate 
one for each participant. Each folder 
contained at least the following records : 


1. The participant’s application for 
admission to the Workshop. This form 
gave information regarding the appli- 
cant’s training, experience, interests, 
and the nature of his work. Also it con- 
tained a statement of the problem on 
which he wished to work during the 
summer. These data helped to charac- 
terize his interests and stage of thinking 
at the time of entering the Workshop. 

2. Plans of attack and statement of 
changes in the problem. After the 
Workshop was well under way, each 
member had been asked to file with his 
adviser a statement of the problem he 
was then working upon. One of the 
most significant evidences of the changes 
taking place in the thinking of the 
participant was thus provided by the 
changes in the statement of an indi- 
vidual’s problem and plan of attack. 
Frequently his initial statement showed 
lack of insight as to what is an im- 
portant educational problem. Perhaps 
the problem outlined was insignificant, 
or at least not basic to an effective edu- 
cational program. Quite commonly, too, 
the initial problem was too broad or too 
vaguely apprehended to permit fruitful 
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attack. The plan of attack also might 
reveal untenable assumptions regarding 
the curriculum, learning, guidance, or 
evaluation. A record of subsequent 
modifications in the problem and plan 
of attack was likely to reveal the degree 
to which there was increasing clarity of 
understanding of basic principles. 

3. Individual Conference Record. 
A record of the individual’s conferences 
with staff members was also a produc- 
tive source of evidence of growth. His 
comments on his work, his efforts to 
analyze his own difficulties, his proposals 
regarding next steps were particularly 
significant and formed the basis for a 
written report to be submitted by him 
at the time of his formal conference 
with a staff member. To this report the 
staff member added additional notations 
which served to summarize the confer- 
ence and to indicate his estimate of the 
student’s difficulties and the quality of 
work done. 

The success of the conference record 
obviously rests upon the degree to which 
students and staff codperate in making 
the record. 

4. Reports to the Group. Whenever 
a student presented to a group plans and 
materials which he had prepared, he 
made a copy of this report for his folder. 
Over a period of time, this gave con- 
siderable evidence of the nature and 
quality of the work done. 

5. Samples of Materials. Each mem- 
ber of the Workshop left a copy of his 
summer’s work in his folder. This in- 
cluded units of work which he had 
planned, bibliographies, evaluation in- 
struments, and the like. 

6. Summary of Staff Judgments. 
Some of the Workshop staff meetings 
were devoted to discussions of each of 
the members of the Workshop in an 
attempt to agree upon the kind of assist- 
ance which should be given him. His 
adviser prepared a statement which at- 
tempted to summarize the student’s 
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needs, abilities, and difficulties, the qual- 
ity of his work, the progress he made 
during the Workshop, and steps which 
seemed desirable for him next year. 

APPRAISAL OF THE SUMMER WorK- 
sHop BY MEANS OF A STUDENT QUES- 
TIONNAIRE. This questionnaire gave 
the students an opportunity to express 
their opinions about the methods used 
by the Workshop and about the mem- 
bers of the staff. The questionnaire 
contained five sections : 

Section I. Reactions on the general 
value of the Workshop and on certain 
specific features. 

Section II. An appraisal of the work 
accomplished and an evaluation of the 
degree to which the accomplishments 
had measured up to expectations. 

Section III. Responses to questions 
which asked information concerning 
difficulties the student encountered in 
adjusting to the conditions of the Work- 
shop. 

Section IV. Frank criticisms from 
the students on such matters as the type 
of group meetings which they found 
most helpful; the value of the general 
meetings; physical features such as 
library, food, lodging, and location ; the 
qualifications of the staff; democratic 
administration and planning. 

APPRAISAL OF THE SUMMER Work- 
SHOP BY MEANS OF A STAFF QUESTION- 
NAIRE. In addition to being asked many 
of the same questions included in the 
student questionnaires, members of the 
staff were requested to suggest ways by 
which the Workshop experience might 
be utilized for guidance toward perma- 
nent improvements in teacher education. 
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Now if the purposes of the Work- 
shop, restated as behavior, are ex- 
amined along with the methods of ap- 
praisal, it will be found that information 
will be available for each significant 
purpose or behavior. Let us take for 
example the behavior item, “Students 
will expand the scope of their work as 
their outlook becomes broader.” The 
Educational Issues Test is intended to 
indicate any significant changes in atti- 
tude. In the Cumulative Record of the 
student his original plan of work is 
found on his application blank, showing 
where his thinking was before he began ; 
from the changes in his problem and 
plan of attack and from his conference 
record is seen the progress he is mak- 
ing. And, finally, a comparison of his 
original plan with the actual work ac- 
complished reveals to what extent this 
objective has been attained. In ad- 
dition, the student has an opportunity 
in Section II of the student question- 
naire to express his satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the work he has done. 

At this writing, the final results of 
these evaluation techniques as applied 
to the Stanford Workshop are not 
available. The purpose of this article 
has been to describe procedures, not 
report findings. As a final word, how- 
ever, it should also be kept in mind that 
the success of a program of this kind 
cannot be completely appraised at the 
conclusion of the program. The degree 
to which the summer Workshop has 
been successful can be finally measured 
only by the success its members attain 
when they return to their schools and 
see their plans go into operation. 


List of Educational Periodicals 


America’s Educational Press, the Fifteenth Yearbook of the Educational Press 
Association of America, containing a classified list of educational periodicals, 
which lists more than 500 educational magazines under 43 classifications, is for 
sale by the Educational Press Association of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Seattle's Revised Program 


For Home Living 


N important aspect of the curricu- 
lum building now in progress in 
the schools of Seattle, Washington, has 
to do with the development of a com- 
prehensive and functioning program of 
education for family living. From the 
first it has been our intention to draw 
on whatever resources the school and 
community afford, giving first attention 
to the home economics program and 
moving forward only as rapidly as 
school and community groups can be 
interested in and prepared for partici- 
pation. This article is written at the end 
of the second year of curriculum study, 
a period in which attention has been 
limited almost entirely to the home eco- 
nomics program, not because the con- 
tribution of other subject fields to edu- 
cation for home living has not been 
recognized, but because it seemed of 
first importance to be working at com- 
mon purposes with the staff of seventy 
home economics teachers who are teach- 
ing the courses dealing most directly 
with problems of personal and home 
living. 

Seattle is a city of 450,000 having 
nine high school districts. When our 
study program began, home economics 
was required in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the junior high schools and 
in the majority of the elementary 
schools. It was elective in high schools, 
where courses dealing with many phases 
of home living were being offered un- 
der such titles as foods, clothing, per- 
sonal régime, home management, and 
home living. On the surface, the pro- 
gram was a broad one, but enrollments 
had been pyramiding in clothing courses 
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4 By DORA S. LEWIS 





4 This out-of-state contribution de- 
scribes the program of evaluation 
and subsequent curriculum revision 
in the area of home and family living 
which has been in progress in the 
public schools of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, during the past two years. Al- 
though we are told that most of the 
progress to date has been made in 
the home economics classes, readers 
will be much impressed with the 
breadth of the program and with the 
efforts that have been made to make 
the work truly functional. 

Mrs. Lewis, who writes the article, 
has been director of home economics 
in the Seattle public schools since 
1937. Prior to accepting this position, 
she was federal agent in Home Eco- 
nomics Education, United States Of- 
fice of Education, for the eleven west- 
ern states. Formerly she was state 
supervisor of home economics in the 
State of Washington Department of 
Education, and she has served as 
adviser and conference leader in 
state curriculum programs elsewhere. 
This last year she represented the 
United States Office of Education as 
conference leader at the Institute of 
City Supervisors, Cornell University 
Summer Session. 





with foods courses running a close sec- 
ond, this leaving but limited numbers in 
courses dealing with other phases of 
home living. 


HEN our revision program be- 
gan two years ago, these were the 
elements from which we had to build. 
Even a cursory analysis reveals serious 


~~" 
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shortages. For example, the limiting of 
enrollment in home living courses to 
girls in the upper elementary grades 
seems to indicate a belief that family 
education can be achieved satisfactorily 
through education at one age level. This 
is in direct opposition to the growing 
conviction that at every age level fam- 
ily living is a highly significant expe- 
rience with which education must con- 
cern itself if young people are to take 
increasingly responsible and under- 
standing part in family life and if they 
are to be intelligent about marriage and 
to understand the importance of the 
family in personal and social welfare. 
It is obvious, also, that these purposes 
cannot be attained by means of an in- 
structional program that deals largely 
with providing food and clothing, ac- 
ceptably important as these are in the 
total plan of living. 

Our task in building a new curricu- 
lum was, first, to interest administra- 
tors, teachers, and patrons in an evalu- 
ation of the present program in the 
light of what it could become and, sec- 
ond, on the basis of the evaluation to 
build on our strengths and plan sup- 
plementary programs for reaching 
larger numbers of young people and 
adults with family education appropri- 
ate for their maturity, their previous 
relationships, and their material condi- 
tions of living. 

The first actual approach to curricu- 
lum study was made in meetings of 
home economics teachers grouped by 
high school districts to get from them 
brief descriptions of the existing cur- 
riculum. A composite summary of these 
district discussions was used as a basis 
for planning a continuation study pro- 
gram, and, accordingly, our next step 
was the formation of study groups 
which were to begin work on the prob- 
lems most generally recognized. 


"TH largest study group undertook 

to develop a basis for determining 
scope and sequence in the home eco- 
nomics curriculum from Grades 7 to 
12. Members of this group studied re- 
cent writings on purposes of education 
and the nature of learning and evalu- 
ated recent statements of objectives for 
home economics. They planned a ques- 
tionnaire study of home situations, ac- 
tivities, and interests of girls and gave 
it in two districts of widely different 
economic levels as one means of verify- 
ing their analysis of needs to be met at 
different age levels and in varying com- 
munities. 


Seven hundred girls from Grades 7 
to 12 participated in this study. The 
findings on buying experiences and the 
ways girls earn and use spending money 
gave support to plans for increased em- 
phasis on developing consumer judg- 
ment in all phases of home economics 
and for developing specific units on 
learning to become good shoppers for 
commodities and services commonly 
purchased. To prepare for a realistic 
approach to teaching money manage- 
ment, incidentally, over half of the 
home economics teachers enrolled in a 
professional course last fall specially 
planned for them and taught by Dr. 
Marion Fish of the University of 
Washington home economics staff. 

Results of this study checked closely 
with similar studies in other commu- 
nities. They indicated, for instance, that 
a large number of girls were earning 
money taking care of little children. 
About half of them had small brothers 
and sisters. A child study unit, there- 
fore, with emphasis on guidance of play 
and on helping young children learn 
self-reliance in the simple routines of 
living, has been effectively introduced 
in the seventh grade. Prior to that time 
child study had been centered in a 
senior course. Planning and preparing 
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for a play day at school for pre-school 
children, including the serving of lunch, 
has been the motivation successfully 
used for this seventh grade unit in a 
number of schools. 

Findings in recent professional re- 
search studies made in Seattle on hous- 
ing factors, on income distribution, and 
on follow-up of recent high school 
graduates were available for our use. 
Consideration also is being given to the 
recent national Study of Consumer 
Purchases and to the studies of adoles- 
cents sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association. 

This material has provided the back- 
ground for revision and extension of a 
course titled Personal Living, previously 
given in three junior high schools. Now 
it is offered in four high schools as a 
ninth grade elective. The course pro- 
vides experiences to ease the way of 
the younger adolescent girl into desir- 
able social and family relations, with 
much attention to her relations with 
herself and her own age-mates. “Doing” 
experiences are provided to help her 
develop poise and a degree of skill in 
social situations, to be well groomed 
and well dressed, and to manage her 
money effectively by being a good shop- 
per for the commodities, services, and 
recreation she buys. 


PECIFIC units of instruction in 

various phases of home economics 
are being analyzed by study groups to 
determine whether experiences now pro- 
vided are appropriate and adequate in 
the light of new information on the in- 
terests, the social needs, the past ex- 
periences, and the home situations of 
girls. A central consideration in all 
groups has been to break away from 
the idea of home economics as a series 
of isolated divisions and to accept the 
broader view of focusing on the major 
purposes of education and the most im- 
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portant problems and opportunities in 
the area of personal and home living. 
In organization of the curriculum this 
has meant planning for balance within 
any one year and throughout the pro- 
gram from year to year so that students 
may learn: (1) to enjoy taking part 
in making homes more attractive and 
liveable through application of art prin- 
ciples, consumer information, and 
homemaking skills; (2) to select food 
intelligently at meals and at the market 
and to develop ability to plan, prepare, 
and serve attractive meals on available 
incomes; (3) to select clothing suitable 
to the individual, the income, and the 
known value and to develop skill in 
alteration, construction, and care of 
clothing ; (4) to understand young chil- 
dren as one means of understanding 
personality development, as well as for 
intelligence in and enjoyment of asso- 
ciation with young children; (5) to 
appreciate and to develop abilities for 
achieving fine human relationships, par- 
ticularly within the family, and to un- 
derstand the significance of family life 
in personal and social welfare. 

Outcomes have varied but progress 
is evident in the active interest the ma- 
jority of teachers are taking in finding 
ways of teaching that will result in im- 
proved ways of learning for pupils. For 
instance, all foods units are now taught 
on the meal basis with pupils taking 
major responsibility for planning work 
schedules, marketing, management of 
social relations, and serving, as well as 
for planning menus and preparing food. 
This is a recognition of the fact that 
abilities for working cooperatively with 
classmates, skill and poise in assuming 
responsibilities for the work and the 
social situations involved, and taking 
pride in good workmanship are all out- 
comes that have equal value with learn- 
ing to cook. 


In general, the present plan for help- 
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ing girls toward competence in learning 
to select foods wisely at meals or at the 
market and in developing ability to 
plan, prepare, and serve attractive and 
adequate meals on varying incomes is 
as follows: units in Grade 7 provide ex- 
periences with planning, buying for, 
preparing, and serving simple break- 
fasts and lunches; Grade 8 continues 
practice for lunches and simple din- 
ners ; foods units in the first high school 
course give emphasis to nutrition and 
food economics. These latter units in- 
clude the planning of adequate meals 
on varying incomes and the use of the 
day or the week as a planning unit; in 
keeping with the increased interest in 
social relations in this age group food 
service for social occasions is featured. 

Beyond the ninth grade course girls 
may elect a semester’s course in tea- 
room management, where they take full 
responsibility for business relations, 
food preparation, and hospitality for 
serving luncheons with commercial tea- 
room standards to twenty or more pay- 
ing guests two or three days each week. 
This course could be considered pre- 
vocational for the foods trades and 
represents a type of home economics 
service that has been too little devel- 
oped. Tearooms in many of the high 
schools are social centers in the school. 
The Tearoom management course has 
been well developed for many years in 
Seattle’s program. 

Experimentally in one high school, 
girls who were taking full responsi- 
bility for management in their own 
homes, either because they had no moth- 
ers or because their mothers worked, 
met with an home economics teacher 
once a week to plan ways of meeting 
their specific problems more effectively. 
An outline of their discussions has been 
sent to home economics teachers and 
girls’ advisers with the recommendation 
that a similar service be started in other 
schools. 


Next year one high school will offer 
a home-living class for senior boys and 
one for a mixed group of boys and girls. 
The teacher of these classes will en- 
deavor to determine which grouping is 
more effective for a course that aims to 
give perspective for marriage. The cur- 
riculum developed will be shared with 
teachers in other high schools. 

Before our study group went to 
work, attention to housing had been 
limited iargely to a semester course 
called home management. In the pres- 
ent plan the first housing unit is given 
in the eighth grade and centers around 
the girl’s bedroom and ways of assur- 
ing adequate space for rest, privacy, 
grooming, clothing storage, and oppor- 
tunities for creating beauty in an or- 
derly personal environment. A later 
unit deals with the kitchen and is a part 
of our considering the girl as a par- 
ticipant in the work activities of the 
family. The living room is studied as a 
setting for wholesome family living 
where leisure-time activities are en- 
joyed and shared with family members 
and friends. Housekeeping operations 
are demonstrated, and plans are made 
for home practices to develop skills and 
to increase cooperative activity in the 
family group. High school courses in 
this area deal with the economics and 
the social significance of housing as well 
as with resourcefulness in home im- 
provement and the many consumer 
problems met in modernizing, furnish- 
ing, and equipping homes. 


HESE, then, are glimpses of a de- 
veloping curriculum program. Two 
other developments equally important 
in a comprehensive program of family 
education have had careful and persist- 
ent attention during the past year. They 
are the promotion of classes for young 
people out of school but unemployed 
and an extension of parent education. 
In the young people’s groups were 
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those who had finished high school 
without a definite idea of what they 
wanted to or could do, those who have 
capabilities but whose personal appear- 
ance is poor or who lack the self- 
assurance needed to meet employers ef- 
fectively. In the educational program 
planned for them our purpose has been 
to help them develop self-confidence 
through discovering and building up 
skills they have acquired during their 
twelve years in school, to put them in 
contact with work opportunities, to en- 
courage active self-development, and to 
give opportunities for increasing home- 
making skills. These out-of-school 
young people have been taught by a 
home economics teacher with experi- 
ence in high schools and in training 
employees for a large food industry. 
They meet for half-day sessions three 
days each week, and a large proportion 
of those with employment objectives 
have been assisted in securing employ- 
ment after short periods of intensive 
training. Work opportunities have been 
provided in school lunchrooms for 
those interested in food service open- 
ings and in federal nursery schools for 
those interested in phases of child care. 
All of them have been given experi- 
ences aimed to further personal devel- 
opment, improve the selection, wear, 
and care of clothing, develop better 
money management, and bring about 
happier family and social relationships. 
Classes of this type were developed 
for girls in five high school districts. 
The same instructor met boys and girls 
in mixed groups two days a week at the 
Junior Employment Service for what 
was called a work application course. 
This service has been made possible 
through use of federal funds for voca- 
tional education in home economics. 
Adults were reached through the 
parent education program of the Se- 
attle Council of Parents and Teachers. 
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Their study group leaders were given 
assistance in classes that met for two 
hours weekly during the early fall, and 
we helped them develop program plans, 
find study materials, and discuss lead- 
ership techniques. Promotional talks 
were given to sections of the Council 
and to large numbers of local associa- 
tions. In addition, a radio series of six 
discussions on “Developing Compan- 
ionship in Families” was arranged so 
that associations could form listening- 
in groups. The projected plan for fur- 
ther development in this area includes 
the employment of a full-time parent 
education worker who can extend these 
services, one who will teach demonstra- 
tion parent education groups, conduct 
forum discussions, and work with home 
economics teachers on improving their 
teaching of child development and 
family relationships. 


UCH remains to be done. Tenta- 

tive plans for next year include 
widening the area of participation in 
the program and taking more definite 
account of plans underway in other 
fields. The director of curriculum and 
members of the administrative staff, the 
superintendent in charge of high 
schools, the director of guidance, and 
the supervisors of art have given their 
counsel generously from the start, but 
next year the directors of curriculum 
and of guidance plan to arrange for 
meetings in individual secondary schools 
to which principals, counselors, girls’ 
advisers, heads of subject matter di- 
visions, and the director of home eco- 
nomics will be invited. The objective 
will be to formulate plans for next steps 
in furthering a codperative program 
that will give family education the em- 
phasis it must have if it is to function 
in conserving and enhancing personal 
and family values that are foundational 
for stability and happiness in our 
homes. 


—— oe 











Combining the Sensational 


With the Scientific 


N the March, 1939, issue of The At- 

lantic (163 :353-361) there is a chal- 
lenging article entitled “The Defeat of 
the Schools,” in which the author, 
James L. Mursell, mentions surveys and 
tests and gives us his convictions con- 
cerning them. The professional school- 
man can hardly read that article with- 
out feeling the urge to frame a reply. 
And so it is that the present critique of 
Mursell’s contribution is written. 


The author of the Atlantic article 
says that he has ample evidence on 
which to base his criticisms. Unfortu- 
nately his treatment of the subject is 
more sensational than scientific and he 
does not reveal much of this data to us, 
so the only course is to base this re- 
action only on the statements contained 
in his article and not on any data or 
evidence he may have elsewhere. 

Aside from the fact that he usually 
does nothing more than hint at the data 
he has in support of his conclusions, we 
can find fault with the author’s method 
of arriving at these conclusions. Evi- 
dently the author used the telescope, as 
most scientists do who wish to view the 
“dark spots,” but he overlooked the 
fact that in making detailed observa- 
tions it is better to use the spectroscope 
since the spectroscope measures wave 
length, Fraunhofer lines, and bright line 
spectra. Research students who use the 
scientific method know quite well that 
the ordinary prism unaided by the nar- 
row slit gives a continuous spectrum, 
whereas, if the narrow slit is used with 
it, one may detect the elements involved, 
which in this case might have been spe- 
cific causes basic either to “the defeat 
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q Most of us have bridled at some 
criticism of education which we 
thought was cast broadside without 
adequate supporting data and with- 
out discrimination between good 
schools and bad. And so it is with 
Dr. Farris who, in the present article, 
defends our American schools against 
the very severe indictment of a recent 
article in “The Atlantic.” Dr. Farris, 
president of the California Society of 
Secondary Education, has been prin- 
cipal of the Oakland High School, a 
five-year school with an enrollment of 
3,000, since 1929. Because of his pres- 
ent position and his twenty-four years 
of experience as a principal in Cali- 
fornia high schools, he should be 
qualified to speak for the schools in 
this controversy with Professor Mur- 
sell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Farris is chairman of the Affilia- 
tions Committee of high school prin- 
cipals and University of California 
representatives and is a past presi- 
dent of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals. He has 
taught secondary school administra- 
tion and secondary school curriculum 
development at U.C. L.A. and at 
University of Arkansas summer 
sessions. 





or the triumph of the schools.’”’ Also 
the scientist remembers to make fre- 
quent use of the binocular-microscope 
especially when three dimensions are 
desired. 


ig particular, the author says of the 
curriculum of our present-day 
American schools : 
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We make it on a basis of nothing more 
intelligent or reassuring than long tradition. 
The material taught in the schools goes far 
back through the years, some of it to a remote 
antiquity. (p. 360) 

Nobody . . . who surveys the conventional 
working apparatus of courses of study, text- 
books, recitations, examinations, and marks 
can have much doubt that in practice the 
schools are making the mastery of the cur- 
riculum an end in itself. (p. 353) 


—But they are not succeeding. About that 
there is no room for theorizing. Nor is their 
failure sporadic, and confined to a few places 
where management is unusually bad. It oc- 
curs almost universally, in the cities and in 
the country, in large institutions and in small. 
(p. 353) 

Thus we are told that our modern 
schools are making the mastery of an 
antiquated curriculum an end in itself 
and not succeeding in that. Since a mod- 
ern high school curriculum includes all 
the experiences of a child under the di- 
rection of the school we notice imme- 
diately that the author’s hypothesis is 
inadequately supported. He mentions 
only those things easily surveyed and 
makes no mention of such important 
items as supplementary books and helps, 
extensive guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, student body government and 
related activities, student clubs and or- 
ganizations, social and athletic activi- 
ties, avocational activities, community 
contacts, and, particularly, personality 
of the teacher. The conventional work- 
ing apparatus of a school is only a scaf- 
folding to act as a support while the 
building is going on. Courses of study 
are merely guide posts. 


HE author refers to “much statis- 

tical data,” and so we would cer- 
tainly expect his comments to be suffi- 
ciently precise to correlate clearly and 
interpretably with the data. But as the 
author speaks of these tests in subject 
matter his descriptive terms seem to 
increase as rapidly as compound inter- 
est. The following are only a few which 
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indicate how completely the schools are 
failing “to get the subject off the page 
and into the head,” according to the 
author’s judgment : 

Failure not sporadic but almost universal 


. .. formidable evidence . . . failure most con- 
spicuous . . . we know beyond peradventure 
. conspicuously weak . . . disconcerting 


evidence at hand . . . an inescapable con- 
clusion . . . results were illuminating, not 
to say startling . . . painfully obvious, to swell 
the great volume of evidence . . . here, too, 


is a record of failure and defeat . . . time con- 
suming, inefficient to say the least . . . pre- 
posterous . . . advanced without a shred of 
evidence .. . fatal weakness . . . manifestly 
impossible . . . unconscionable . . . proved to 
the hilt . . . indeed, it is notorious .. . etc. 


When I finished reading the article, 
I had many new superlatives and ex- 
pressions of exasperation added to my 
vocabulary. Paradoxically enough, the 
author in this same article criticizes our 
schools in the following comment : 


... properly directed effort over a period 
of years should certainly equip the average 
human being with what it takes to express 
himself clearly, exactly, and correctly in his 
native tongue. (p. 357) 


He further adds: 


There is practically no evidence at all that 

science, as taught in school, makes one more 
careful about hypotheses, more willing to 
suspend judgment, more open-minded toward 
alternative views, more able to distinguish 
truth from hokum. It does not so far as we 
can tell, successfully promote these or any 
other typical virtues of the scientific mind. 
(p. 356) 
It is difficult not to side-step a little 
in this critique, and indulge in a little 
serene meditation over the “typical vir- 
tues of the scientific mind” as enumer- 
ated by the author. Also, it is difficult 
to crowd out of one’s consciousness, the 
memory of a certain parable, portrayed 
in one of the early chapters of The 
Gospel According to St. Matthew. 


ROFESSOR MURSELL contends 
that our schools “‘go through an 
elaborate, costly, and exasperating set 
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of motions called teaching natural sci- 
ence, foreign language, English, and so 
forth. ... In the grand struggle to get 
the subject matter off the page and into 
the head, the schools are suffering a 
spectacular and most disconcerting de- 
feat.” (p. 353). He calls the roll of the 
principal subjects and comments on the 
results of tests in these subjects. A 
typical test in elementary mathematics 
which he mentions showed that 1,000 


students out of 1,200, or about 83 per 


cent, gained a knowledge of the tools, 
which in this case consisted of the abil- 
ity to perform certain operations such 
as factorization, reduction of fractions, 
and the “solution” of easy equations, 
while 300 out of 1,200, or 25 per cent, 
gained a working knowledge of the sub- 
ject—in other words, a complete mas- 
tery of the subject. 


Now what are the standards by which 
he judges a student’s degree of effi- 
ciency in subject matter? The follow- 
ing quotation sums them up: 

Everything comes together in an inescapa- 
ble conclusion. Mathematics is being ener- 
getically taught, but it is not being learned 
to a degree that would, judged by common 
sense standards, seem worth while. (p. 355) 
Now common sense standards mean 
something different to everyone. There 
are those who would consider a mastery 
of a subject by 25 per cent of the stu- 
dents and a knowledge of the tools by 
83 per cent as quite a satisfactory at- 
tainment. Also, there are those who be- 
lieve in the elective system to the extent 
that exploratory courses, even in ele- 
mentary arithmetic, may be pursued 
until the pupil finds a definite interest ; 
while evidently others hold that a pupil 
should not be permitted to study a 
course which he cannot or does not com- 
pletely master. At any rate, the prob- 
lem still remains a question and a sub- 
ject for debate. Consequently it would 
appear that the author’s charge that in 
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the “grand struggle to get the subject 
matter off the page and into the head, 
the schools are suffering a spectacular 
and most disconcerting defeat” resolves 
itself into the category of an opinion. 

The author would have us believe 
that schools everywhere, with the pos- 
sible exception of a few experimental 
ones, are doing the wrong thing and 
not even succeeding in that. He also 
implies that learning in the school is 
accomplished under no urge except 
duress. Modern schools as I know them, 
and modern teachers as I know them, 
have much more than mere efficiency in 
subject matter as an objective. My 
young son brought his report card home 
with a good mark in dependability. I 
don’t know just how the author would 
classify that. Dependability is not a 
subject, yet its existence depends upon 
an activity of some kind. Needless to 
say, that mark meant more to me than 
any per cent of efficiency in subject 
matter. Among students on the secon- 
dary level as well, the training for citi- 
zenship is ever a matter foremost in the 
minds of the instructors. If I were 
judging students only from the results 
of tests I might feel somewhat pessi- 
mistic, but, as it is, I am frequently ob- 
serving the development in students of 
many good attitudes, which are not al- 
ways measured by our present tests. 

Every fine teacher who makes an art 
of her profession realizes that there is 
an elusiveness about good teaching 
which when accomplished is not for all 
to know. As someone has said: “To 
recognize it one must repeat the adven- 
ture of the artist.” I believe that some 
of the highest types of teaching cannot 
be evaluated until the maturity of the 
pupil is reached; in other words there 
are deferred values which should not 
be entirely disregarded. 

Indeed all educationists should take 
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into full consideration the facts ob- 
tained from statistics arrived at by sci- 
entific procedure. A fact should be 
given its just accounting, but, no matter 
how significant a fact may be, one can- 
net overstate it without treading on the 
toes of some other fact. To attribute 
to data, either by inference or other- 
wise, more than is scientifically proved 
not only invites controversy but cheap- 
ens one of the finest methods we have 
of evaluating results. 


HE point I have wished to portray 

in this critique has been the author’s 
lack of restraint in evaluating data. He 
has attempted to combine the sensa- 
tional with the scientific; and anyone 
who does that is likely to find himself 
treading on slippery ground. 

This sort of writing is truly danger- 
ous, and, of considerable importance, it 
is very unfair to the reading public. The 
casual reader, untrained in scientific 
analysis, would probably be blindly con- 
vinced that just about everything is 
wrong with the schools; or else he 
would be much confused in mind con- 
cerning the subject. Scientists, as we 
know, acquire the habit of using de- 
scriptive terms with care and reserve in 
order to avoid the confused thinking 
which results from a misconception of 
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facts, and writers in the field of educa- 
tion must acquire this caution. 

Incidentally, writers in educational 
lore should ever be mindful that just 
as there are many perturbations as to 
tastes and responses on the part of 
pupils so it may be that there are in- 
sufficient eudiometers to measure just 
what successes many teachers are mak- 
ing. After all, isn’t it true that this 
matter of success in teaching and suc- 
cess in learning is largely a personal 
matter between the pupil as is and his 
teacher — his teacher in one subject, 
field, or area and his teacher in another 
subject, field, or area. “The principle 
of individual differences is as valid for 
schools as for pupils,” we are told by 
The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 


A report of this Cooperative Study 
states that “‘a school should be evaluated 
as a whole after all of its parts are 
thoroughly studied, rather than solely 
in terms of one or a few of its parts; 
also, that a school should be judged in 
terms of its own declared purpose, not 
in terms of some externally determined 
criteria.” This reminds us of the diffi- 
culties and complications involved when 
trying to evaluate even one school, much 
less to evaluate schools generally in a 
single article. 


Chart Shows the Chemistry of Aluminum 


In order to assist teachers in presenting the chemistry of aluminum to their 
students, the Aluminum Company of America has prepared a display chart on 


aluminum. 


On the front side of the chart, interesting scenes depicting the mining and 
manufacture of the raw materials used in the production of aluminum serve as 
a background for actual samples of the various raw materials. The electrolytic 
cell in which the metal is made is also graphically illustrated, while the history 
of aluminum and its chemistry are briefly described. On the reverse side of the 
chart, a diagram traces each step in the production of the metal from the mining 
of the ore, bauxite, through the fabrication of the primary aluminum products. 

The chart is 17% by 27% inches in size and is designed to be hung on the 
classroom wall. It may be secured free of charge by teachers in accredited schools 
who will write to Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on the letterheads of their schools. 











Centralizing Responsibility 


For Guidance 


T present the degrees of relation- 
ship existing between registrar and 
counselor in secondary schools are 


usually of three sorts. One finds: (1) . 


institutions where registrar and coun- 
selor are distinct agents, whose duties 
are entirely separate and who may even 
work at cross-purposes with each other, 
(2) institutions where one individual 
fulfills the rdle both of registrar and of 
counselor, and (3) institutions where a 
plan for registrar-counselor codpera- 
tion is in force. 

Secondary schools illustrating the 
first of these situations are not numer- 
ous. When met with they typify poor 
administration ; certainly no strong ex- 
ecutive would tolerate a situation in 
which members of his administrative 
staff worked “at cross-purposes with 
each other.” Under such conditions 
counselor and registrar do not, and 
cannot, work together in the interests 
of the individual student. Thus one of 
the first principles of guidance is clearly 
violated. 

Fortunate indeed, and in direct con- 
trast to the above, are the secondary 
schools exemplifying the second of the 
relationships mentioned. It does not 
take much experience with the prob- 
lems of counseling and guidance in 
school systems to conclude that consoli- 
dating the duties of counselor and regis- 
trar in the office of a single individual 
offers the ideal solution. Many insti- 
tutions have in truth solved their prob- 
lem of registrar-counselor codperation 
in exactly this manner. 

There is a growing national feeling 
that one personnel officer should co- 
ordinate all personnel activities in any 
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q This article from two guidance of- 
ficials of the Pasadena Junior College 
no doubt reflects the progress that has 
been made in their own school in the 
matter of securing counselor-registrar 
codperation to the end that guidance 
responsibility can be centralized 
even in the school that is too large to 
have both these functions centered in 
a single individual. At any rate, the 
suggestions included in this article 
appear to offer a practical approach 
to the problem. 

Dr. Turrell is in charge of guidance 
at the West Campus of the Pasadena 
Junior College. Formerly he was a 
counselor at the East Campus for stu- 
dents of engineering and technology. 
He has taught guidance courses in 
summer schools at the University of 
Missouri and at the State Teachers 
College, Lewiston, Idaho. Dr. Weitzel 
is a counselor in the Pasadena Junior 
College. since 1928 for science majors, 
and since 1938 for the School of En- 
gineering, Trades, and Technology. 





given educational institution. No reg- 
istrar worthy of the name has ever been 
content merely to “keep” records, i. e., 
to be a clerk. Without minimizing in 
any way the value of careful planning 
and of anticipating the endless detail 
involved in maintaining adequate school 
records, we must agree that the registrar 
should be something more. In fact, he 
cannot avoid it. His duties call for fre- 
quent expert interpretation of records to 
teachers, to students, and to parents. 
Now we also know that no counselor 
worthy the name ever “counsels” or ad- 
vises, except in the most general sort of 
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way, in the absence of objective data. 
This would be the most dangerous of 
all guidance practices. The trained 
counselor knows that he must have as 
many objective data for each student as 
it is feasible to assemble. These data 
include all records, especially the cum- 
ulative one. It is as natural as it is 
logical to make one person who knows 
how records should be kept and how 
they should be used responsible for 
both their proper keeping and use. 

The advantage of centralizing per- 
sonnel responsibility may be further 
shown by describing faithfully the high 
school which one of the writers attended 
as a boy. 

It was regarded as a large high school 
(it had over five hundred students). It 
was a well equipped and truly progres- 
sive school for its day. The needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of the students 
were met to a surprising degree. This 
high school had no vice-principal, no 
dean of boys, no dean of girls, no regis- 
trar, and, of course, no counselor. Its 
sole officer was a principal. In addition 
to his administrative and supervisory 
duties he acted as a “guide, friend, and 
adviser” to the students. He called us 
all by our first names. He knew our 
parents and something of our homes 
and family life. He knew who our 
friends and associates were. He knew 
something of our interests and abilities 
and a great deal of our scholastic 
achievement and what we might be ex- 
pected to accomplish. He knew our 
hopes and our aspirations. In short, 
he exemplified that splendid teaching 
motto, “Know the whole child.” 


“A truly remarkable man,” you might 
say. Perhaps so, although many readers 
can probably cite similar experiences. 
Life was such twenty-five years ago that 
this situation was quite common indeed. 
Two items favored it. Schools were 
small, compared with present-day in- 
stitutions. Also, student bodies were 
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homogeneous, highly selected, and, for 
the most part, were headed toward the 
university. 

It is trite to say that such conditions 
do not obtain today. One common char- 
acteristic of our present-day schools is 
that, large or small, they appear to be 
crowded. In all high schools, in most 
junior colleges, and in many universi- 
ties there is little student selection. In- 
structors have too many preparations 
and too many pupil contacts. Admin- 
istrators carry heavy loads and responsi- 
bilities. Yes, times have changed. A 
return to the past is impossible, and we 
would not return to it if we could. 

Still, it is possible to take a lesson 
from the past. A simple administra- 
tive set-up worked then. Some simplifi- 
cation of organization has taken place 
in the last ten years. We venture to 
predict, however, that the next decade 
will witness more administrative reor- 
ganization than has taken place during 
the last three. The guidance movement 
is forcing it. 

Shall teachers, principals, registrars, 
deans, and counselors all do guidance 
work? Toacertain extent, yes. But let 
us be sure that they all give the student 
substantially the same answer to his 
questions. Otherwise, guidance will be 
highly discredited. Then, too, it must 
be remembered that “what is everyone’s 
business soon becomes no one’s busi- 
ness.” In other words, guidance re- 
sponsibility must be centralized. 


SING the foregoing as a point of 

departure for the third main sec- 
tion of this article, let us analyze those 
areas in which both the counselor and 
the registrar have a common concern. 
These areas, then, constitute places for 
conflict unless coOperative steps are 
instituted and common viewpoints 
maintained. Eight such problems are 
suggested: (1) the availability of rec- 
ords, (2) registration procedures, (3) 
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problems of attendance, (4) students 
on scholastic probation, (5) questions 
of articulation with lower and higher 
schools, (6) checking for graduation, 
(7) publications issued for guidance 
purposes, and (8) the supervision of 
the clerical staff. 

First, then, is the matter of avail- 
ability of records. The registrar will 
have their custody, quite properly. Fre- 
quently he will need record sheets him- 


self. He is, of course, responsible for 


their preparation and upkeep and, in 
addition, must interpret them. The 
counselor also examines and interprets 
records; to do so he must temporarily 
have them in his possession. If this 
is to be done smoothly two things are 
necessary. 

One is a sincere desire on the part of 
both counselor and registrar to codper- 
ate. This is absolutely fundamental 
here and in the remaining situations. 
Without the mutual desire to cooperate 
there will be no real progress. Assum- 
ing that it will be forthcoming, there is 
no need to mention it again. 

The other requisite is a purely physi- 
cal one. In general, the counselor’s 
office should be near the registrar’s 
office. Each officer should have reason- 
able access to the office of the other. 
There should be good telephonic con- 
nection between the two. If an illus- 
tration from our own institution is in 
order, we might say that the problem 
was really solved by installing a system 
of pneumatic tubes running from the 
office of the dean of records to the office 
of the dean of guidance and to each of 
the counselor’s offices. Record sheets or 
transcripts are requested over the tele- 
phone (usually when the student or his 
parent enters our office) by dialing a 
special clerk whose chief responsibility 
is to get records. Shortly after this the 
record arrives—with a thud. Approxi- 
mately a dozen sheets or transcripts may 
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be enclosed in a single tube if the occa- 
sion requires. 


Second in this list of problems, there 
is the matter of registration. This is 
usually disposed of in one or two days. 
Preparations for it must be made, how- 
ever, well in advance. It is assumed that 
the registrar will have charge of this 
activity. The student’s schedule of 
classes, on the other hand, is approved 
by the counselor’s office. It will not be 
available to the registrar or to one of his 
registration teams until after the pro- 
gram of studies has been approved. 
This is the responsibility of the coun- 
selor. Depending upon how elaborate 
the process of “programing” is, sev- 
eral days may elapse between the stu- 
dent’s first contact with his counselor 
and the release of his schedule of classes 
to the registrar. This schedule must be 
checked for accuracy as to hours, days, 
fees, units, load, lunch periods, physical 
education assignments, and the like. It 
must be charted also in order that the 
registrar’s office can learn in proper 
time of filled classes, classes to disband, 
new classes to set up, et cetera. All of 
these things call for codperation not 
only between counselor and registrar, 
but also between their respective cleri- 
cal staffs. Good physical arrangements 
in the building are also essential. 


HE attendance situation presents a 
third problem. Usually the registrar 
must keep track of and furnish state 
officers with reports on attendance. This 
is likely to be the case whether a separate 
“attendance office” is set up or not. 
The registrar has other concerns with 
attendance also. He may wish to com- 
pute an attendance grade at the close of 
every semester and enter this grade on 
the student’s permanent record. The 
individual student’s attendance habits 
are always important whenever the 
registrar uses records for guidance or 
advice. 
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The counselor needs the same in- 
formation for the same purpose. In 
many cases he must know the daily— 
almost hourly—situation with respect 
to attendance. Some maintain that a 
counselor should have no contact with 
attendance, although it is difficult to see 
how he could do his most effective work 
if this were the case. 


An example of what cooperation be- 
tween registrar and counselor can ac- 
complish in the matter of attendance 
occurred one year in the writers’ insti- 
tution when it was possible to have all 
absence slips sorted by records office 
clerks at the close of the school day 
and immediately placed on each coun- 
selor’s desk. The next morning the 
counselor would go through his absence 
slips and contact at once the student 
or his home in all cases which seemed 
to warrant such action. Irregular at- 
tendance we know is a symptom of 
maladjustment, and so an unbelievable 
amount of vital information was ob- 
tained that year by the counselors from 
this checking—information that other- 
wise would not have come to light at all. 
To prove the value of the activity let us 
state that there were fewer failures and 
a higher A. D. A. that year than has 
ever been obtained since this arrange- 
ment had to be terminated. 


Fourth, there is the matter of pro- 
bation. The registrar prepares the lists 
of students on scholastic probation and 
mails probation notices to the home. 
The counselor is then furnished with a 
list of students on probation and is ex- 
pected to contact them and to hand the 
student a duplicate copy of the proba- 
tion notice. Opportunity is provided for 
students to be removed from probation 
before the end of the next six weeks’ 
grading period. If the student does not 
get off probation, however, and is not 
passing in the minimum number of 
units at this time, he may be “dropped 
for scholarship.” In this case it is the 
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registrar’s office that prepares the drop 
lists. 

The ball thus passes back and forth, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that both 
offices are alternately involved. But 
since they are, one way out of the 
difficulty is furnished by having all per- 
tinent information shared by the two 
offices to the end that elimination of 
names from probation may be made at 
any time that extenuating circumstances 
are discovered. 

The fifth situation involving the need 
for codperation between counselor and 
registrar is in the area of articulation 
between lower and higher schools. Re- 
cent surveys of counselor activities in 
Southern California indicate that the 
orientation of entering students to the 
academic and curricular life of the in- 
stitution is at present carried out largely 
by the counselors. The work of bridg- 
ing the gap between the secondary 
schools and colleges and universities 
for the prospective student, however, 
is handled largely by the registrars. 
There are some very good reasons for 
these allocations of functions. In the 
first place the counselor is responsible 
for all phases of the adjustment of his 
counselee during the student’s enroll- 
ment at school. Good guidance proced- 
ure argues that the counselor get ac- 
quainted with his prospective students 
as early as possible, even before reg- 
istration. This necessitates preéntrance 
contacts for guidance purposes by the 
counselor. When the student leaves 
the school, however, records must be 
inspected by the officers from the 
higher institution. Likewise, reports 
are sent back to the records office on 
the progress of that student at the 
higher school. The proper place to 
head up such articulation work seems 
to be with the registrar. Obviously, 
neither counselor nor registrar can do 
an efficient piece of work in bridging 
the gap for the student from school to 
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school if he works in ignorance of what 
the other is doing and if he is deprived 
of much of the knowledge that the other 
learns in his particular phase of the 
work. 


HE field of checking for graduation 

presents another area demanding 
definitely worked out plans of proce- 
dure involving coOperation between the 
two offices. Usually authority rests with 
the registrar’s office for passing upon 
whether or not a particular student is 
meeting, or is in the process of meet- 
ing, certain specified requirements for 
graduation. However, responsibility 
usually rests with the counselor to ad- 
vise the student on what subjects to 
take to meet these requirements. This 
separation of responsibility and au- 
thority leaves each, in a way, with 
different questions to answer. The reg- 
istrar is faced with the question: Has 


the student done thus and so? The 
counselor attempts to answer: What 
should the student be doing? (Past 


tense-present tense. ) 

You can see that the registrar’s office 
might answer this question in the nega- 
tive, saying, ‘“No, he has not done thus 
and so; hence he cannot graduate.” 
This information is a little late for any 
constructive use by the student. 


SEVENTH need for a working 

agreement seems to be in the area 
of publications used for guidance pur- 
poses. Usually announcements of 
courses, description of courses, printed 
graduation requirements, setting up of 
course numbering systems (all matters 
pertaining to registration and record- 
ing) emanate from the registrar’s office. 
Yet the counselor and the student to- 
gether must use these printed materials 
and interpret them in the form of a 
definite program of subjects. The 
counselor often observes their effect on 
the student and so could make valu- 
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able suggestions for their preparation. 

Brochures and other nicely illustrated 
pamphlets of a propaganda nature 
usually emanate from the guidance 
office. Yet the student must sooner or 
later translate his stimulated wishes and 
needs in such definite terms as can be 
reduced to record. This involves prob- 
lems that are of concern to the registrar. 
A detailed plan, therefore, needs to be 


evolved so that publications coming 


from either office may be checked by 
both. This would provide not only for 
the mutual education of both counselor 
and registrar but, what is more impor- 
tant, insure that all publications about a 
school tell the same story to the student. 


The eighth problem is that of the or- 
ganization of the clerical staff. In all 
the seven areas mentioned up to this 
point there is one detail which, if not 
provided for, can wreck the finest in- 
tentions to cooperate. That is the or- 
ganization of the clerical staff. 

There is not one of these fields men- 
tioned which does not involve for its 
functioning an immense amount of 
work on the part of the clerical staff. 
This group should be under the super- 
vision of one individual. Otherwise, 
such questions as these will arise on the 
part of the overworked clerks: 

“Now shall I stop checking programs 
of graduates for the counselor so that 
I can prepare my registration lists for 
the registrar?” 

“Shall I stop posting grades on the 
record for the registrar so that I can 
get out the probation lists to the coun- 
selors?” 

A variety of such questions can and 
do arise, and the problems which inspire 
them may shelve the necessary work of 
one office in preference to that of the 
other if they have not been met in ad- 
vance by a careful organization of the 
duties and responsibilities of this staff 
set down on a day-by-day, week-by- 
week, month-by-month time chart basis. 
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Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Comparative Investigation of the School 
Achievement and Socio-Economic Back- 
ground of the Japanese-American Students 
and the White-American Students of Gardena 
High School, by George H. Freeman. Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1938 (Louis P. Thorpe, 
sponsor ). 

The Social and Vocational Adjustment of 
the Second Generation Chinese High School 
Students in San Francisco, by Hsien-Ju Shih. 
Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, University 
of California, 1937 (W. W. Kemp and Emily 
G. Palmer, joint sponsors). 


ITH the rise of educational psy- 
chology and the spread of the in- 
telligence testing movement individual 
differences came to be increasingly re- 
garded as crucial conditioning factors in 
the educative process. Until very re- 
cently, however, such differences were 
looked upon as largely native. Individ- 
ual differences that are obviously so- 
cially conditioned received little atten- 
tion until the social psychologist and the 
cultural anthropologist appeared on the 
scene. At present the extent and valid- 
ity of such differences constitute a major 
issue in education. For this reason 
studies which seek to compare the school 
achievements and adjustment problems 
of groups representing strongly con- 
trasting cultural backgrounds are pecu- 
liarly timely. The studies reviewed be- 
low represent such comparisons. 
Freeman’s study was made in the 
Gardena High School—a six-year sec- 
ondary school with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1,100 students, comprising 
800 White-Americans, 200 first genera- 
tion Japanese-Americans, and 100 
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Mexicans. The 200 Japanese-Americans 
were compared with a “chance selection 
of 300 Americans from all grades.” 
Comparisons were based on the I. Q. 
(Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity), socio-economic background as 
measured by the Sims Score Card for 
Socio-Economic Status — Form C, 
school achievement as evidenced by 
school marks in studies, extent of par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities, 
and citizenship attitudes as revealed in 
questionnaire responses. 

The findings revealed : (1) a ten point 
mean I. Q. superiority for the White- 
American group, the critical ratio in its 
favor being 2.75; (2) a decidedly su- 
perior socio-economic status (especially 
so in size of homes and occupational 
level) for the White-American group; 
(3) consistent superiority in school 
marks (most so in the industrial arts and 
least so in English) for the Japanese- 
American group, the critical ratio in its 
favor being 2.1; (4) low correlations 
between I. Q. and school marks for both 
groups, but more so for the Japanese- 
American; (5) thoroughly up to par, 
and in some respects superior, partici- 
pation in extra-curricular and athletic 
activities for the Japanese-American 
group; and (6) citizenship attitudes on 
the part of the Japanese-American 
group, which were obviously strongly 
colored by home backgrounds. 

The fact that more Japanese than 
Americans considered themselves good 
citizens reflects the very sound home and 
social morale of Japanese culture. The 
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same thing is true of the consistent su- 
periority in school marks, The fact that 
the sympathy of the Japanese-American 
group was prevailingly with the Japan- 
ese in the Sino-Japanese War is likewise 
culturally conditioned. The consistently 
lower I. Q. of the Japanese-American 
group may be due quite as much to a 
foreign ideology imposed in the home 
as to language handicaps, which are, in- 
cidentally, also culturally conditioned. 

Shih’s study was carried on in San 
Francisco. Two hundred and thirty-one 
representative second generation Chi- 
nese pupils — 135 boys and 96 girls — 
enrolled in seven high schools were 
compared as to social and vocational ad- 
justment with a similar number of rep- 
resentative white pupils enrolled in the 
same high schools. The basic data were 
secured by means of a carefully con- 
structed questionnaire and supple- 
mented, in the case of the Chinese group, 
by personal interviews and case studies. 
Athletic activities, participation in clubs 
and organizations, and pursuit of hob- 
bies were regarded as indices of social 
adjustment, and occupational plans and 
school subject interests as indices of 
vocational adjustment. 

The findings showed the Chinese 
group to be less well adjusted socially 
than the white group. Not only was 
there a lesser degree of participation in 
the activities in question, but the partici- 
pation was in a large measure in activi- 
ties of the Chinese group rather than in 
those sponsored by the white group. 
Strongly Westernized Chinese pupils, 
however, were frequently found in 
white organizations. All told the degree 
of Westernization seemed to be the chief 
determiner of social adjustment in this 
case, 


The vocational adjustment of the Chi- 
nese group was found to be even less 
satisfactory, partly because of the very 
limited range of occupations open to the 
Chinese (a socially conditioned factor), 


ests. 
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and partly because of the inability on the 
part of Chinese parents and American 
high school teachers to offer adequate 
counsel (likewise a socially conditioned 
factor). There was abundant evidence 
that in the absence of these social bar- 
riers the Chinese group would adjust 
itself as well vocationally as the white 
group. 

The greatest similarity between the 
two groups was in school subject inter- 
Both manifested rather extreme 
reactions in terms of likes and dislikes. 
This should be of particular interest to 
the group of so-called progressive edu- 
cators who maintain that formal school 
studies are a rather futile means to dy- 
namic adjustment. To say the least, such 
studies appear to be rather neutral in 
the face of dynamic contrasting cul- 
tures. 


HE studies reviewed above, al- 

though not entirely comparable in 
scope and objectives, show quite con- 
clusively that cultural backgrounds have 
an important bearing on the educative 
process, especially so if that process is to 
be thought of in terms of dynamic ad- 
justment rather than in terms of mere 
formal subject matter mastery. Tech- 
nologically, Japanese culture has been 
almost completely Westernized, a fact 
which goes far toward explaining the 
superior adjustment of Japanese pupils 
in our schools. Chinese culture is still 
largely Oriental, and to that extent Chi- 
nese pupils find it more difficult to adjust 
themselves in the school and the com- 
munity. 

In conclusion it should be borne in 
mind that our own culture is anything 
but homogeneous. We have our new 
dealers and our rugged individualists, 
our liberals and our fundamentalists, 
and so on ad infinitum. All of this must 
inevitably make for significant individ- 
ual and group differences that are 
socially conditioned. 
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Hanford High School Has Social 
Living Class.—The Social Living 
Class at Hanford High School is an 
introductory one-semester course which 
is required of all freshmen entering 
high school. The major aim of the 
course is to bring to the students a well- 
rounded understanding of man’s com- 
plex civilization, as well as to orient 
them to their school community. 


The course has been modeled in part 
on the eight processes suggested by 
Dr. Leon C. Marshall of Johns Hop- 
kins University, although a new appli- 
cation has been made and in many ways 
the pattern has been altered by the com- 
mittee of teachers working on the 
course. The students are given a brief 
impression of the complexity of modern 
life and of the need for a better under- 
standing of its problems. They are 
helped to the conclusion that man’s 
betterment can apparently come only 
through an improvement in his culture 
and that before any improvement can 
come we must understand that culture. 
With this basic introduction, the stu- 
dents are then ready to take up the 
eight units of the course. These units 
are constantly held before their eyes as 
being a way of simplifying life’s com- 
plexities. 

I. Man accumulates and transmits culture. 


(a) The biological make-up of man makes 
possible his remarkable ability to 
learn and to apply his knowledge. 

(b) The agencies that accumulate and 
transmit his culture: 

1. The home 
2. The library 
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3. The communicative agencies 

4. The museums 

5. The school (emphasis is laid upon 
Hanford High School and the 


functions it performs). 


II. Man works, lives, and plays in groups, 

(a) Group-living and the need of codperat- 
ing are stressed. 

(b) The basic characteristics of every 
group. 

(c) These characteristics are then applied 
to the clubs and groups of which the 
students are members. 


III. Man lives by standards which he is con- 
stantly adjusting. 

(a) The introductory section of this unit 
is devoted to clarifying the reasons 
behind laws and morals. 

(b) Then application is made to the fol- 

lowing fields: 

. School rules and regulations 

. Manners and customs 

. Radio entertainment 

. Motion pictures 

. Newspapers 

. Magazines. 

(c) The student is encouraged to form his 
own sets of standards with regard 
to these things. 
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IV. Man strives to preserve and perpetuate 
himself. 
(a) In order to progress man must have 
a well body and prevent hazardous 
living. 
1. First aid and the prevention of 
accidents. 
2. General health habits. 
3. Safety in the home, on the street, 
and at school. 


V. Man seeks to control nature. 
(a) The effects of technological develop- 
ment on modern life. 
(b) The need for conservation of our na- 
tural resources. 
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VI. Man is continually adjusting his popu- 
lation. 

(a) Effects of man’s continuous movements 
over the face of the earth and the 
modern problems which result from 
such movements. 

1. Migratory labor 
2. Slum conditions 
3. World problems. 


VII. Man works in order to live. 


(a) The necessity for working toward a 
vocation in life. 


1. Students are brought into contact . 


with a large field of possible 
occupations. 


VIII. Man seeks to develop a good per- 
sonality. 


(a) Personal guidance enters the course 
at this point in a definite attempt 
by the teacher to codrdinate his 
knowledge of the student as gained 
by the semester’s contact. A new 
guidance program has been started 
with suitable cards on each student. 


(b) The students are given an opportunity 
to sample various leisure time ac- 
tivities which will enrich their lives. 

“We may say,” writes Principal 

Jacob L. Neighbor, “that this course is 
a definite attempt to bring a sense of 
security to the students in a world of 


turmoil.” 
7 v v 


Methods of Teaching Science at 
El Segundo High School.—The El 
Segundo High School is employing the 
teaching methods in chemistry which 
have been in general use for a number 
of years in sewing, cooking, and shop 
classes—that is, it is trying to make it 
possible for students to learn chem- 
istry by actually working with chemi- 
cals. The procedure, under the direc- 
tion of E. Lawrence Wessells, science 
instructor, is somewhat as follows: 

A small topic, which requires from 
five to eight school days, is assigned 
from a study guide. Then the student 
is encouraged to use this guide to direct 
his study of the topic from one or more 
of the most recent texts on the subject. 
These texts are also used as library 
books. This method makes it possible 


for the student to learn on his own 
time and to a large extent by self- 
direction and leaves much of the regu- 
lar class time for laboratory work. 


The two to four experiments on each 
topic are such that they stress those 
phases of the topic which are most nec- 
essary for a thorough understanding of 
the subject. The students work in 
groups of two for most experiments, 
but larger groups codperate on those 
experiments which require a more 
elaborate set-up of apparatus. 


The time allotment for most topics is: 


1 period for a discussion of the pre- 
ceding topic test and an introduction 
of the new topics. 

2-4 periods for experimentation. 

1 period for a discussion of the cor- 
rected and returned experiments. 

1 period for an instructional topic test. 
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An Informal Evaluation of Teach- 
ing at San Luis Obispo Junior High 
School.—The March, 1938, number of 
the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECOND- 
ARY EpucaTION carried a symposium 
on “Evaluation.” This symposium, ac- 
cording to Hubert H. Semans, vice- 
principal of the San Luis Obispo Junior 
High School, stimulated the teachers of 
that school to work out an informal 
evaluation of their own teaching. 
Twenty teachers cooperated by answer- 
ing briefly five questions which fol- 
lowed a statement of the purposes of 
the evaluation. 


The questions follow: 


1. What purpose or purposes do you as a 
teacher have for determining what your les- 
son plans day by day shall be? 


2. Define the above purposes in terms of 
what the students actually do in the class- 
room to attain each purpose. 

3. What tests do you use to find out 
whether or not the desired development in 
student behavior is actually taking place, or 
do you hope and assume it is? 

4. What things do students regularly have 
set for them to do which do not contribute 
toward the actual (not hoped for) realiza- 
tion of these purposes? 
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5. What changes in administrative prac- 
tices would help increase the efficiency of the 
teaching-learning process? 

Mr. Semans sums up the situation 
as follows: 

1. There are about as many specific 
aims and techniques for achieving them 
as there are teachers, but the most 
common general aims are (a) the de- 
velopment of certain skills and (b) the 
development of character traits and 
attitudes. 

2. The techniques for teaching skills 
are drill or practice. The techniques 
for the development of character and 
attitudes vary according to personality 
and insight of teacher, subject taught, 
and personality of class. This latter 
area shows the greatest discrepancy be- 
tween theory and practice. 

3. When it comes to testing how 
effectively the classroom techniques 
were accomplishing the aims which the 
teachers said they had, there was con- 
siderable difficulty expressed. Most 
teachers feel fairly competent to judge 
progress in skills; practically no one 
felt competent to devise tests for neces- 
sary outcomes of teaching character 
and attitudes. 

4. Teachers do not feel they assign 
“busy work,” but some are not sure 
their assignments are within experi- 
ences and interests of their students. 

5. Constructive suggestions were 
made by many teachers who are actu- 
ally interested in codperating to im- 
prove the teaching-learning process. 

6. At least three teachers expressed 
themselves as believing that this at- 
tempt to stimulate teacher growth and 
to bring our theory and practice into 
the same focus was a waste of their 
valuable time and an extension of the- 
much -ado-about -nothing-useful prac- 
tices with which they were overbur- 
dened in college education courses. 

7. It is, however, the opinion of most 
of our teachers that occasionally we all, 
teachers and administrators, need to 
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stop and critically evaluate our own 
teaching and that even such an informal 
yardstick is provocative of thought and 
maybe of improvement. 


7 7 7 


Weaknesses of the Homeroom.— 
Miss Ruby Ferguson of the Roosevelt 
High School, San Jose, recently com- 
pleted an extensive examination of the 
homeroom. She found that the most 
frequently mentioned objections are 
that it is inadequately provided for, 
ineffectively planned, and unsupervised. 
Its individual program is indefinite, its 
sponsors often poorly chosen and over- 
worked, its purpose as a participating 
unit of the school undefined and ob- 
scure. Her conclusions follow: 

1. There is a widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among teachers and administrators 
with the functioning of the full period, 
daily homeroom. 

2. Modifications now in progress 
range from efforts to improve the 
methodology and use of materials in 
the full-time homeroom to various 
changes in the placement, length, and 
frequency of meeting of the group. 

3. There has been, in many instances, 
a complete abandonment of the period 
in favor of an enriched and decentral- 
ized guidance and activity program. 
This procedure has certain disadvan- 
tages: an unbroken program of group 
guidance with a tried and trusted coun- 
selor is improbable ; there is some dan- 
ger of loss of interest in guidance on 
the part of those teachers who are not 
associated with the guidance program. 

4. On the whole, individual guidance 
is being administered more satisfac- 
torily by teacher-counselors who have 
been given definite time for it. Also, 
this method eliminates the disinterested 
homeroom teacher, who often has done 
more harm than good. 

5. It is as yet too early in the course 
of these changes to prophesy which will 
be the accepted procedure. It is prob- 
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able that practice may continue to vary 
with the needs of the school in ques- 
tion. 

6. It is reasonable to surmise that, in 
the light of the present readjustments, 
no future educator who wishes to estab- 
lish himself as a scientific administrator 
will be satisfied with the former in- 
effectually planned organization of the 


homeroom. 
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Developments in One of the Pasa- - 


dena Junior High Schools.—“These 
modern junior high schools are pretty 
complex institutions and require more 
time than one has available,” writes 
George Hetzel, principal of the John 
Marshall Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena. 

Principal Hetzel continues: “We 
are doing many interesting things at 
Marshall along lines of citizenship, in- 
dependent thinking, self-control, lead- 
ership, music, art, dramatics, athletics, 
et cetera, as well as functioning pretty 
well in the regular academic work. One 
of the activities which has been rather 
unique is our club system. Our future 
efforts, however, will be to minimize 
clubs as something extraneous and use 
their valuable elements as part of our 
regular curriculum. Clubs for this 
semester are the following: archery 
(three sections), badminton, chef 
(boys’ cooking), commissioners, craft, 
creative, pageantry, discussion, dra- 
matics (two sections), drum major, girl 
reserves, indoor games, national parks, 
needlecraft, penmanship and spelling, 
photography, singing, sports, stage art 
(two sections), travel, and T-square. 

“One of our new plans is in connec- 
tion with our guidance-homeroom- 
conference efforts. As we all know, the 
old segregated homeroom or confer- 
ence period, with its use of material 
isolated from the rest of the students’ 
work, has not been satisfactory, so we 
have eliminated the homeroom plan and 


are attempting to incorporate the guid- 
ance work into the regular curriculum, 
taking time to study and discuss certain 
common problems, which we have 
placed in the form of ten units in Social 
Living. The students study these the 
same as other units and are tested and 
graded upon them. Our idea is that we 
should move gradually toward the goal 
of having all teachers sensitive to the 
guidance possibilities found in their 
areas of work, rather than confine the 
activity to two or three persons. This 
does not mean, however, that we shall 
not have need for one or more experts 
in the guidance field. 


“Our effort this year is very crude, 
but we feel hopeful about the new plan 
thus far because of the greater respect 
and interest on the part of both stu- 
dents and teachers. Incidentally, this 
plan is assisted by arranging to have 
classes continue with the same teachers 
for a full year.” 


7 ? 7 


A Project in Business Training at 
Gridley Union High School. — The 
following paragraphs are taken from a 
description, written by R. B. Mont- 
gomery of the Gridley Union High 
School, of a course in “Advanced Busi- 
ness Training” : 


Each student in the class is required 
to make a demonstration of some article 
of merchandise. It may be anything 
from a fountain pen to a washing ma- 
chine or an automobile. In order to 
make a satisfactory demonstration, the 
student must get acquainted with the 
merchant selling that article and learn 
from him its selling points. If the article 
is small, it is brought to the class room ; 
if not, the class goes to the store. All 
Gridley merchants called upon have 
been most courteous in codperating 
with us in these demonstrations. We 
believe these experiences to be of great 
value to the student making the dem- 
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onstration, and we believe that the stu- 
dents who witness the demonstrations 
learn much about the articles under dis- 
cussion. 

All demonstrations are made to an 
individual prospect, but after the sale 
is closed, the class may ask questions, 
which the demonstrator must be pre- 
pared to answer. The student who has 
not made a careful and thorough prep- 
aration is “on the spot.” A controversy 
often develops as, for example, over the 
various makes of automobiles. In so 
far as these discussions lead to a critical 
consideration of merchandise, they are 
valuable. The teacher tries to confine 
the discussions to facts, to eliminate 
prejudice, and to give both sides an 
equal opportunity to bring out the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable points of the 
article. 

Demonstrations are also made before 
the class by salesmen. These demon- 
strations acquaint the students with 
many articles which they will be buying 
in the near future. Throughout the 
course the consumer’s viewpoint is em- 
phasized. 


Each year a visit is paid to the county 
court in order that students may see a 
court in operation. For most students 
this is their first visit to a court. Upon 
returning to the classroom, the students 
draw a diagram of the courtroom and 
write up their observations. The desir- 
ability of avoiding legal difficulties is 
understood by the student after he has 
witnessed a trial. 


7 v vy 


Student Presentation of History 
Units in the Corcoran Union High 
School. — One successful procedure 
for encouraging independent reading on 
the part of the individual student, de- 
veloping a spirit of codperation on the 
part of the class, and strengthening the 
student’s confidence in his ability to 
stand and talk before a group has been 
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tried in the World History class at 
Corcoran Union High School by E. H. 
Harriman. It is the plan of having one 
of the students take the responsibility 
of presenting a unit of work. In the 
main such a plan may not be novel, but 
the method of putting the idea into 
effect is new. 

A week or ten days before the time 
when the unit is due for presentation 
the teacher assigns it to one of the stu- 
dents. The student also secures a list 
of the general discussion questions 
which serve as the basis for class con- 
sideration. The instructor recommends 
to the student-teacher such collateral 
readings as will furnish him with the 
background of information necessary 
to add life to the presentation. He sug- 
gests methods of introducing the unit, 
the principal points to make, and illus- 
trative works (maps, pictures) to use. 
During the actual period of presenta- 
tion the instructor takes a back seat and 
comments only when clarification of, or 
additional emphasis on, a point is called 
for. All possible is done to make the 
student feel that his is the responsi- 
bility of putting the unit across. If it 
seems advisable, the teacher makes a 
few summarizing remarks at the close 
of the student-teacher’s presentation. 

In practice this plan has produced 
favorable results. Students have turned 
in really surprising performances as 
instructors and in some cases ask for 
the opportunity to serve as such. Mo- 
tivation for doing outside reading is 
strengthened, if the results may be used 
as a criterion. The class gets experi- 
ences in coOperation, as the members 
apparently wish to aid the one of their 
number who is attempting to make 
good. The student-teacher gains the 
self-assurance which comes from ex- 
perience in confronting the group. And 
the class as a whole benefits from an 
occasional variation in the front-of-the- 
room scenery. 
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New High School English Books 


John Ruskin summed up a great truth in these words: “Progress 
walks always on two legs.” Faith and works, heredity and environ- 
ment, leadership and participation, society and individual—great 
dualisms, but hard for one-track minds to grasp. 

What are the two “legs” in high school English, to secure im- 
proved expression, both oral and written? Surely motivation 
through interesting social situations requiring speech, and then 
drill. Another great dualism, in which motivation is horse, and drill 
is cart. Witness the embodiment: 


SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


BOOK ONE—(For Ninth Year)....00022222.2.2..ee cece $1.40 
(Hatfield, Lewis, Besig, Borchers) 

BOOK TWO—(For Tenth Year)... en , 
(Hatfield, Lewis, McKay, Borchers). 

BOOK THREE—(For Eleventh Year)..........0.020000000...... 1.48 


(Hatfield, Sheridan, Goodrich) 


ENGLISH, YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT— 
LTA SSIS 1.44 
(Hatfield, Miller, McIntosh, Smith, Goodrich) 


These books, based squarely on the ExpERIENCE CURRICULUM IN 
ENGLISH, try earnestly to put motivation of real speech situations 
first, and drill second. Motivation means English through use; drill, 
English for use. 

So each unit has four closely integrated parts: 

(1) Motivating section of a social situation requiring speech, 
oral or written 

(2) Other “Interesting Things to Do,” to secure and encour- 
age individual initiative 

(3) “Using the Library,” a good list of books for further ex- 
ploration of the subject 

(4) “Corrective Exercises” for the elimination of errors in 
usage and the mechanics of composition 


By actual count, 46 per cent of the material in the four books is 
drill material: “Tests and practice” at the point of need throughout; 
“Corrective Exercises” at the close of each unit; an extended 
“Review of Grammar and Usage” at the end of each book. This 
insures effective practice and drill, because drill marches with 
motivation—not ahead of it. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


























A correlated program for Grades VII to XII that 
makes a new and realistic contribution to the cause of 


American Democracy 


| HEATH’S CORRELATED 
| SOCIAL STUDIES 


GENERAL EDITORS: E. B. WESLEY, W. A. HAMM 





The ten books in the series may be used either as a complete, correlated 
social studies unit, or they may be used singly or in any desired combina- 
tion. Activities Notebooks and Teachers’ Manuals. Special teaching 
equipment. Unusual functional illustrations. Handsome formats. 


For list of books see our advertisement in your 1939 Directory 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue 


San Francisco, Calif. 





New Books 


MONG the newer publications sent 
to the JouRNAL for review are the 
following : 


Heath Workbook in General Mathematics 
—Book One and Book Two. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1939. Price, 24 cents each. 

Each of the seventy-two sheets in Book One 
and in Book Two contains a “lesson” of sev- 
eral problems directly related to life. 

Mathematics in Action (Book Two), by 
Walter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1939. Price, 96 cents; 
374 pages. 

A practical, socialized course in mathe- 
matics for the second year in the junior high 
school, in which the central purpose is to con- 
vey an understanding of the rdle of mathe- 
matics and to develop skill in solving the prob- 
lems that arise in modern life. 

Studying Children in School, by Edna W. 
Bailey, Anita D. Laton, and Elizabeth L. 
Bishop. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939. Price, $2.00; 182 pages. 

This volume and the three workbooks which 
accompany it are intended to give practice in 
child study so that we can better understand 
the child and more intelligently plan his en- 
vironment. The three workbooks, prepared by 





Ready in January 
Smith's 
YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of 
those economic problems they will face as 
workers and wage earners: income budgeting, 
economical buying, proper use of credit, buying 
insurance, investing, buying or renting a home. 


Your Personal Economics offers a tried, tested 
course, developed in the author’s own classes; 
and represents the same carefully planned 
treatment to be found in Smith’s Economics. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 











the same authors and published by the same 
company, are as follows: I—Study of Child in 
Preschool, 40 pages; I1—Study of Child in 
Elementary School, 32 pages ; and I1I—Study 
of Youth in Secondary School, 36 pages. Each 
sells for 50 cents. 

Trails to Self-Direction, by Margaret E. 
Bennett and Harold C. Hand. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939. Series I—price, 
40 cents; 143 pages. Series Il—price, 24 
cents; 79 pages. Series II[I—price, 24 cents; 
47 pages. 

These booklets are intended to simplify the 
work in carrying out the activities outlined in 
School and Life, by the same authors. 


Other new books include the fol- 
lowing : 

The ABC of the USA. National League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. Price, 10 cents per copy ; 
15 pages. 

Air Workers, by the Picture Fact Associ- 
ates. Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1939; 
56 pages. 

America’s Road to Now, by Charles H. 
Coleman and Edgar B. Weley. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1939. Price, $1.76; 664 pages 
+ xxix. 


LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 





Applied Chemistry, by Sherman R. Wilson 
and Mary R. Mullins. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1939. Price. $1.72; 530 pages. 

Battles Without Bullets, by Thomas Brock- 
way. No. 18 of the Headline Books, The 
Foreign Policy Association, Silver Burdett 
Company, 1939 ; 96 pages. 

Booklist Books, 1938. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1939. Price, 75 cents; 
64 pages. 

Building Your Vocabulary, by John G, 
Gilmartin. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Price, 
$1.12; 281 pages. 

Careers in the Mineral Industries, by 
Thomas T. Read. Published by the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers through the Seeley W. Mudd Memorial 
Fund, 29 West 39th Street, New York, 1939; 
32 pages. 

Changing Governments Amid New Social 
Problems, by Ryllis Alexander Goslin. No, 
11 of the Headline Books, The Foreign Policy 
Association, Silver Burdett Company, 1939; 
63 pages. 

City Manager Government in San Diego, 
by Harold A. Stone, Don K. Prince, and 
Kathryn H. Stone. Publication No. Sp. 7, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1939, 
Price, 50 cents; 72 pages. 
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Now in use in many California cities including 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Mathematies in Life 








SCHORLING—CLARK 
Trains the HE result of thorough research to determine 
student of what mathematics non-academic students can 
today for master and enjoy. Meets the need for a realistic 
east oe course training the non-mathematically minded 
Saing student for better managing his everyday life. 
- New and varied teaching techniques develop an 
A gener commen attitude of confidence and purpose. Approximately 


for non-academic 
etadents 400 illustrations have motivating or teaching value. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 





¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 























One Jeacher Speaks 
for Many 


“Goodman and Moore’s Economics in Every- 
day Life is completely satisfactory. Its emphasis 
on the consumer is really the theme of the book, 
not just an appendage dangling like an after- 
thought. 
















“The students like the illustrations, learn the 
aid-to-study charts with only the slightest en- 
couragement, and make a serious effort to un- 
derstand what is implied in its teaching for their 
everyday life. 

“The problems and questions are the only ones 
I have ever found in a textbook which I con- 
sidered incisive, vital, and worthy of use in a 
classroom.” 


Cfoodman ine 


ECONOMICS IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


An up-to-date and simple treatment of economics, giving 
the student a broad picture of our economic life and 
helping him to be a wise consumer. $1.80. Just pub- 
lished: an accompanying Workbook with Tests, $0.48. 
Tests also available separately, $0.16. Prices subject 
to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street, San Francisco 




















